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During seventy-eight years of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries there lived in Great Britain and Ireland a 
man who has left an enduring name as one of the great 
geniuses among English authors. The severest critics 
have united to praise the keen simplicity and directness 
of his language, the power and precision of his thought, 
the wonderful vigor and penetration of his whole mind. 
One of the immortals of the noblest literature of earth, a 
master of expression, a satirist unequalled before his day 
and since, feared by his contemporaries and admired by all 
subsequent writers, he enriched his native tongue with pro- 
ductions distinguished in the last degree by intellectual 
force and pungency. But to all after-comers he looms up 
among the crowd of mediocrities, conspicuous no less for 
sorrows than for brilliant parts, leading the most bitter of 
lives, dying the most pathetic of deaths that are recorded in 
the varied tale of English literary history. A masterly 
intellect was in him united to a most unhappy temper. The 
vices of his natural disposition were deepened by an unsuc- 
cessful career. His circumstances soured him more and 
more as his days lengthened, till at length bitterness of 
soul could no further go, and madness closed the scene. 
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The lives of many men have furnished illustration to the 
moralist and preacher; but another instance can scarcely be 
found where the man himself has so forcibly set forth a 
moral teaching of the highest order, and so far departed 
from his own precept to his sadness and ruin, as did Jona- 
than Swift. Born to poverty and dependent from the first, 
the constraint of his lot could not teach his native harshness 
patience. Sent to college by the generosity of an uncle, he 
chose to exhibit his sour independence by a contempt equally 
divided between the regular studies and the authorities of 
the place. The absurd predominance of the antiquated logic 
of the schoolmen cannot excuse his inability even to define 
the syllogism at his examination. Within two years he had 
to submit to a public apology, and to receive twenty-two 
penalties for disorderly conduct. He was warmly disliked 
by all his fellow-students, and, we may be sure, not without 
a reason; for, as Thackeray says, the world is simply a 
mirror to the individual, and gives back a smile for a smile, 
a frown for a frown, according to that which it receives. 
The genius which could here precociously conceive the 
Tale of a Tub was surely unique in the University of 
Dublin; as unmatched was the fathomless pride that was 
stung to insolence and lawlessness by the very thought of 
dependence. 

Swift escaped from this torment to one which, to a man 
of his temper, could only be worse. As private secretary 
for ten years to Sir William Temple, his haughtiness was 
galled by exacting service paid to a successful man of precise 
and finical habits, thoroughly satisfied with his own abili- 
ties, and content with his own achievements. The superior 
man felt the peculiar pang of burning incense before his 
wealthy and titled inferior; and the recollection of his 
menial position troubled his prosperity years after. He 
turned, according to the impious custom of the day, to the 
Church, not as a sanctuary for his wounds, but that in one 
of the priests’ offices he might eat a piece of bread. Swift 
was, indeed, conscientious in performing his clerical duties, 
but the whole character of his mind and every native taste 
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should have kept him from attempting to fill the place. 
The least pious, the most unreverent, of clergymen, he 
preached sermons which, as he frankly owned, were simply 
pamphlets. His mind was not only destitute, but perhaps 
incapable, of high religious feelings or conceptions. The 
Church was to him a corporation, and himself an attorney in 
her service. As a preacher, his strongest and most frequent 
arguments merely went to show why men ought not tobe . 
irreligious; and, as an ecclesiastic, he considered censorships 
and penalties the most laudable means for promoting pure 
religion. 

But at last he seemed to have found his true place, when 
in London he became a political pamphleteer. The reward 
of his genius came in the homage of his own party and the 
fear of his opponents. Raised by his pen, in that age of 
pamphlets, to the station of the most powerful private man 
of the day, he saw himself followed and flattered by the 
brightest and strongest. But the bishopric which he cov- 
eted, and which was due to his talents and eminent service, 
was fitly denied to his religious incapacity and unchristian 
bitterness. The scorn and insult of his unbridled temper 
his friends endured, because his wit could serve them so 
well. But while he held to Oxford with a dutiful regard 
which adversity could not dismay, while to Pope and 
Arbuthnot he was a constant benefactor, few, indeed, could 
dare to call themselves his friends, at the risk of exciting his 
measureless anger. “If you had been his inferior in parts, 
his equal in mere social station, he would have bullied, 
scorned, and insulted you.” With savage moroseness he 
destroyed even the sweetness of his own large generosity. 
“He insulted a man as he served him, made women cry, 
guests look foolish, bullied unlucky friends, and flung his 
benefactions into poor men’s faces.” Admired but not 
loved, with many marks of honor and applause rained upon 
him, he disdained his own success, and stood among his 
laughing and gay contemporaries, the image of a gigantic 
sorrow, tortured chiefly by himself! 

Where many other sore-hearted and disappointed men 
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have found at least a partial solace for their hurts, Swift’s 
misery was greatest. For marriage he professed only con- 
tempt, and children were a common theme of his brutal 
satire. The theory of the domestic relations which his 
scornful mind cherished, and which he carried out into 
practice so far as he could, “made him about the most 
wretched being in God’s world.” Swift was not incapable 
of love into which the element of duty entered: he tenderly 
and dutifully cared for and honored his mother through 
long years. But of that love which is the perpetual subject 
of the novelist and the poet —the warm, absorbing passion 
that forgets self and needs not the spur of duty, disdaining 
personal advantage, and only too careless of reason in the 
strength of its devotion —the Dean of St. Patrick’s had no 
conception. The seeds of such fervors seem never to have 
been planted in his being. The emotions of his mind were 
all capable of expression and exact justification in terms of 
reason. The Journal to Stella, notwithstanding many touch- 
ing expressions of affection, betrays a hand surprised at find- 
ing itself engaged in the usual foolishness of love. Swift 
plays with Stella rather as with a child than as with a mis- 
tress of his dreams. The two women who attached them- 
selves to him with a devotion that has become historical, 
who sacrificed for him everything except their honor, he 
rendered most wretched for years; his own conscience was 
too sensitive for him not to be afflicted by their pain. He 
cursed and raged like a madman against marriage and chil- 
dren, and in consequence “he suffered, and deserved so to 
suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain.” He 
could not in the least understand conjugal happiness, and it 
has been well declared that this “atrophy of the affections 
was compensated only by an excrescence of intellectual 
pride.” ; 
A character so removed from the ordinary sources of com- 
forting could scarcely sweeten with age. His sorrows and 
disappointments, whether arising from adverse fortune or 
directly traceable to his own unbridled moroseness and 
insolence, had over him no purifying power. They but cor- 
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roded more and more. The satires proceeding from his 
later, most disappointed years are almost fiendish in the 
calm malignity of their exposure of the weaknesses and 
follies of mankind. “The vices of this world were all pres- 
ent to him,” and he nfarked them but to sneer with devilish 
unconcern. (Gulliver's Travels, a book which delights chil- 
dren, happily unconscious of its intention, is, with its mock- 
ing Liliputians and Brobdingnagians, its kingdom of the 
horses, its foul Yahoos and squalid Struldbrugs, the most 
ferocious satire on entire humanity ever written. It is a 
mockery of the spectacle of life such as has never proceeded 
from any other unbelieving and misbelieving soul. Its 
author rejoices to degrade whatever in us is worthy, and to 
set on high all the foulness and sin of which human nature 
is capable. It might well have had for its composer Mephis- 
topheles,— “ the spirit that evermore denies.” The Modest 
Proposal to relieve the famine in Ireland by cooking small 
children was fit for one of his own Yahoos. 

All the calamities which such a nature would prepare for 
itself in old age were at hand. After fourteen years the 
unhappy Stella, lately and reluctantly made his wife, died 
to leave Swift “only a woman’s hair.” The mind whose 
furious sarcasm lacerated others “as with a lash of wires” 
turned all its power of torment upon itself. Against the 
blind assault of such haughtiness and bitterness his intellect- 
ual powers could not stand, and his last three years were 
spent in the hands of keepers. His portent drawn from the 
tree blasted at the top was but too surely prophetic. Mad 
and solitary, he died “like a poisoned rat in his hole.” 

The most astonishing intellect of his brilliant generation, 
Swift would almost seem born to show the fearful nature of 
a divorce between genius and self-forgetting goodness. No 
abstract warning against such a separation can be more 
effectual than the plain story of his tortured, but largely 
self-tortured, life. Starting with such enormous powers, he 
sank to those unutterable depths of depair which are lighted 
up for a moment for us when we know that it became his 
usual habit to observe his birthday as a day of mourning- 
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His body was laid in the Cathedral Church, and his spirit 
took farewell of the hated earth with a disdainful epitaph, 
which declared that “seva indignatio” could no longer 
lacerate his heart. His youth had indeed been “bitter as 
that of a great genius, bound dowm by ignoble ties, and 
powerless in a mean dependence; his age was bitter like 
that of a great genius that had fought the battle and nearly 
won it, and lost it.” 

Such was the man whom a biographer has compared, for 
“the strength, without elevation,” of his intellectual charac- 
ter, to the interrupted pile of Babel, which should have 
reached the heavens; and, for his moral character, upright 
but unamiable, nobly independent but churlishly arrogant, 
conscientious but harsh and ungracious, bountiful but 
insulting, with unattractive virtues and repulsive failings, to 
a volcano deluging the smiling land and the happy homes of 
men with gall and vitriol. 

But we do not recall this painful story of the life of 
Jonathan Swift—a story which told in fulness of detail 
might well make many a tender soul shudder—simply for the 
sake of warning. By what unsurpassed mockery of fate was 
he compelled to bear severest witness against himself, and 
to speak a word that condemns his own life more effectually 
than any other utterance could do! It is a declaration occur- 
ring almost accidentally, at least incidentally, in one of his 
most celebrated satires. It was let fall when he was not 
thinking of preaching. But it was enough to show that with 
all his violence he could acknowledge the supreme beauty of 
peace, that in his madness of temper he could have a gleam 
of the purest reason and supreme truth. Mark the contrast! 
on one side Gulliver's Travels and the Modest Proposal, and 
on the other side these immortal words from the Battle of the 
Books. Swift is comparing the writers of antiquity to bees, 
and the writers of modern days to spiders: “ We (the an- 
cients) have rather chosen to fill our lives with honey and wax, 
thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest things, which 
are sweetness and light.” What testimony against this 
luckless Dean could be stronger than this? He could write 
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those terribly inhuman satires, and could acknowledge 
sweetness and light to be the two noblest things that God 
has made. Unhappy man, thus condemned out of his own 
mouth; unhappy, who lived in bitterness and darkness, but 
from out that sad estate lifted his voice in testimony to the 
two things that are highest and divinest ! 

If the peculiar lack of one of these noblest blessings, if 
the almost entire absence of sweetness from his mental 
frame, made Swift what Archbishop King called him, “ the 
most unhappy man on earth,” there was, on the other hand, 
a conspicuous man of letters of his own day who illustrated 
to the full the truth of the lofty saying. As Swift is a 
witness to the baneful effects of sourness in the place of 
sweetness, so Joseph Addison is a living example of the 
beauty of the conjunction of sweetness and light. “The 
gentle satirist who hit no unfair blow, the kind judge who 
castigated only in smiling,” led a calm and honored life, as 
happy as Swift’s was unhappy, and still draws his readers 
to him by strong regard for a character so gentle and win- 
ning. The results of his career show how far more effective 
is mildness than harshness in bettering the condition of 
mankind. Macaulay has well characterized Addison as the 
one writer of his day who “ knew how to use ridicule with- 
out abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a 
great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue after 
a long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.” Swift’s 
biographer was a spirit kindred to Addison, the generous 
Sir Walter, whose last word was not a cry of pride defeated, 
such as the Dean embodied in his epitaph, but the earnest 
and touching address to Lockhart, “ Be a good man, my dear.” 

But we can praise and thank, for his divine message, even 
the prophet who sins against his own word. Surely few 
guiding truths of conduct have been better expressed than 
this one which we owe to Swift. His two noblest things 
are, indeed, those which we most need to strive after, that 
we may weave them into the web of our life. Phrase the 
thought as we may, change the words but not the idea, and 
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say love and knowledge, beauty and intelligence, grace and 
power,—we heed, we greatly need, both sweetness and light, 
and we are sadly incomplete if either be lacking. 

The universe of things in which we are placed by an 
ordination not our own is everywhere around us, pressing to 
be known. We are continually open to new experiences, 
and to new contact with some part of its manifold diversity. 
To be even ordinarily happy, we must know the world in 
which we abide more and more exactly. For our well- 
being, as bodies and as souls, we must have an increasing 
wealth of facts and laws of fact. Of this increase, light is 
the first condition. Seeking to know the universe which 
God has made, under the guidance of light, which is also his 
creation and his gift, we are engaged in a religious search. 
Light is everywhere one of the prime emblems of pure relig- 
ion. We should not wonder that in ancient Persia the sun 
and fire were regarded with reverence and awe. There, 
where one of the most righteous of religions flourished, light 
was fitly held in the highest esteem. The Zarathustrian’s 
God was the Omniscient, hidden under everything that 
shines. 

In the early world of the childhood of man and thought, 
ihe Greeks stood foremost among those who know. A 
bright and cheerful race, they had a passion and a genius 
for knowing. Their worship most significantly expressed 
their longing for mental illumination. Their chief deity, not 
the formal head of all the gods, but the one who represented 
the national character and swayed the people’s life, was 
Apollo, the god of light. As illuminator he was also the 
god of prophecy. The chief helper of man in the present 
by means of the light which he threw from the sun, by his 
mental quickening he lifted the darkness from the future. 
He delighted in the foundation of towns, in the planting of 
colonies, and in the establishment of civil constitutions, 
whereby men are brought together in large numbers, that 
mind may incite mind, and civilization, with all its ways 
and means of happiness, be largely advanced. Whenever a 
town was to be founded the oracle of Apollo was consulted 
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by those old Greeks, and in settling every colony he was 
their spiritual leader. His intellectual light brought intel- 
lectual sweetness in its train. Apollo was the god of music 
and of song. On the heights of Olympus he delighted the 
immortal gods with his very beautiful minstrelsy, and he gave 
to mortal man the knowledge of the lyre and the flute. It 
was he who inspired the bards and led the muses, the sug- 
gesters to man of music, art, and poetry. In the glorious 
Apollo Belvedere the Greek mind, so powerfully bent toward 
light and knowledge, incarnated itself. The god of rays, 
born and reared in brightness, is stepping forward with out- 
stretched arm and upward-directed look, majestic, com- 
manding, and serene. “Sublime intelligence and physical 
beauty are there combined in the most wonderful manner.” 

The people of ancient days whose bent was most opposite 
to that of the Greeks acknowledged emphatically the indis- 
pensableness of light to the righteous life. The first word 
of Jehovah the Mighty to the obscure chaos was the edict 
that created light. Light, the Hebrew knew, is the begin- 
ning of order and life. “The truth shall make you free,” 
said Jesus. ‘“ Walk as children of the light,” cried Paul. 
And Augustine, going back to that creative word, and crav- 
ing that man might indeed be a fellow-worker with God, in 
the spirit of the old covenant sublimely prayed: “Let us 
not leave thee alone in the secret of thy knowledge to make, 
as thou didst before the creation of the firmament, the divis- 
ion of light from darkness. Let the children of thy spirit, 
placed in their firmament, make their light shine upon the 
earth, mark the division of night and day, and announce the 
revolutions of the times; for the old order is passed and 
the new arisen, the night is spent and the day is come 
forth.” 

But light is not an end in itself. Necessary to the leading 
of a bright and happy life, it is chiefly valuable to us because 
by it we see fairly, and thus seeing can act righteously, and 
thus acting can grow into the full measure of our manhood. 
The tree of life rejoices in the flood of sunlight poured upon 
its leaves, because this will bring fragrance to its flower and 

2 
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fruit to its boughs. The human mind that admires and 
delights in the harmonies and richnesses of forms, colors, 
and odors in Nature can recognize higher harmonies and 
richer beauties in human conduct. We are so made that we 
can detect in virtue a more delicate sweetness than the roses 
have, a rarer fragrance than the lilies own. Spiritual sweet- 
ness and inward beauty, our experience tells us, are alone 
able to fill out to perfection the human nature that has 
already received a large illumination of knowledge. Jona- 
than Swift was a man whose inward life was wrapt in riot 
and utter confusion. His passions were in a state of chronic 
insurrection. Light had risen upon that chaotic soul, but 
the divine order was never established there. Fairness, 
reasonableness, moderation, and charitableness were absent 
from his usual temper. He had more light from the mind 
alone than any other writer of his time: he had as much as 
he could receive with so little human kindness in his nature. 
But he altogether lacked the beauty of inward order, the 
grace of renunciation, and the sweetness of devoted love or 
deep religion. Nature had not betowed upon him the con- 
solation of poetry. No poems are less poetical than Swift’s. 
He “lacked the eye, ear, and soul of the poet.” So his life 
was unmelodious and harsh. 

But Addison had a warm, tender, and humane disposition, 
which drew and cherished many friends, which kept him 
deeply loved in life, and caused him to be lamented in 
death with sincerest sorrow. His intellectual light was far 
from being so full and strong as Swift's, but his inward 
sweetness was infinitely greater. 

From the example of these two men, and from many 
another, we thus learn that beauty and intelligence cannot 
be. disjoined without disaster. Most of us have sufficient 
vigor of nature and strength of desire. If we would in- 
crease in excellence, and go on with a steady step toward 
perfection, we should think much upon “the two noblest 
things.” The claim upon our attention and endeavor which 
true religion, rational, pure, and earnest, rightly makes is 
its power to help us toward moral sweetness and toward 
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mental light at one and the same time. Religion is, as I am 
fond of calling it, the highest reasonableness of the human 
mind. Thus it satisfies our demand for light, and it gives to 
those who have entered into its secret an abiding beauty 
and gentleness of spirit. 

Nowhere can we find this truth more persuasively stated 
than in the prose writings of Matthew Arnold. He has 
written on these matters with unsurpassed delicacy and 
earnestness. A fine sense of the fitness of things and an 
exquisite taste pervade his criticism of modern life and 
modern men. Some years back he sent forth a book, the 
main aim of which was to exhort men to the study of per- 
fection.* The perfection of human nature, he said, bring- 
ing out that saying of Swift and making it widely current, 
is in sweetness and light. Very many, if not most, of the 
troubles of modern men facing the problems of civilization 
arise, he declared, from a deficiency in us of one or the other 
of these two noblest things. “Beauty and sweetness are 
both essential characters of a complete human perfection ; 
perfection is the harmonious expansion of all the powers 
which make the beauty and the worth of human nature ; 
and the ideal of perfection is an inward spiritual activity, 
having for its characters increased sweetness, increased 
light, increased life, increased sympathy.” 

The author of Culture and Anarchy went on to show how 
the pursuit of perfection and the elevation of human society 
are greatly hindered by fanatics. The fanatic, whatever the 
subject of his fanaticism may be, is a man who has a very 
strong feeling about one special truth. This he sees clearly, 
and his ardent wish is that all may acknowledge it as thor- 
oughly as himself. But he is far more strenuous for this 
one truth than for truth in general. Truths are many, and 
truth itself is above ail particular verities. The man who 
has an earnest love, not of a truth, but of truth, who is gov- 
erned by the spirit of truthfulness, and prefers reality to 
every manner of unreality, will necessarily see things in a 


*No reader of Culture and Anarchy will need to be reminded of my great indebt- 
edness to that work; the lover of Thackeray will see whence I have drawn much 
concerning Swift. 
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different proportion from that which is given to them by the 
man of one idea. The face of Nature is not the same under 
the full beams of the sun as under the small light of a 
kerosene lamp, however useful this last may be in its place. 
In the wide world we need the strongest illumination that 
we can obtain to see myriads of objects. The man who 
actually loves light, not his lamp, reality, not his own idea 
of reality, and truth, not his own truth, however true that 
may be, must have a breadth of view and a moderation of 
spirit which the fanatic can neither understand nor appre- 
ciate. Every zealot has a portion of light at first, but, as 
Arnold says,.lacking sweetness, he too often comes, in the 
end, to lack light also. He rushes around so violently with 
his small taper that its flame is extinguished. 

The political fanatic entertains and cherishes the republi- 
can truth or the democratic truth with a force that is 
admirable ; but, destitute of moderation, candor, and reason- 
ableness, he fails in sweetness, and will come inevitably to 
fail in light. His bigoted partisanship, excluding more 
truth than it includes, will lead him to speak and act as if 
wisdom and righteousness were monopolized by the party 
which he has chosen. Thus he becomes blind as well as 
bitter. 

The zealous reformer is in danger of fanaticism in propor- 
tion to his zeal, unless he possesses great natural amiability 
and fairness of mind. The temptations which beset him to 
unfair words and acts in the interest of his reform are press- 
ing and innumerable. We need observe the present time 
but slightly to recognize that many men and women who are 
very ardent for the elevation of the negro, for temperance 
or for woman’s rights, lack nothing so plainly as sweetness 
of disposition. Lacking this, and furiously declaiming, 
scolding, and slandering, they are proved fanatics in need of 
light and truth. Some of the early abolitionists, for in- 
stance, who have of late years won only overmuch praise 
for the intensity of their moral zeal for humanity, have 
shown by their course since the war that their wisdom has 
limped far behind their ardor. In view of the present 
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fanaticism of a Garrison, blindly admiring everything called 
republican and as blindly hating everything called demo- 
cratic in the Southern States, or of a Phillips, following in 
the train of the most shameless political adventurer of thé 
day, we may well suspect that our fathers were not wholly 
without excuse who refused to follow such leadership. The 
professional reformer needs to be most rarely constituted if 
he is to be secure from the continual dangers of his 
calling. 
“If thou, unmoved by poisoning wrath, 

Thy feet on earth, thy heart above, 

Canst walk in peace thy kingly path, 

Unchanged in trust, unchilled in love,— 

Too kind for bitter words to grieve, 

Too firm for clamor to dismay, 

When Faith forbids thee to believe, 

And Meekness calls to disobey,” — 


then thou mayst safely venture on the perilous business of 
reconstructing human usages and beliefs. 
The sectarian in religion is a fanatic for the one great 


truth which justifies the existence of his sect. He wants 
the real religious spirit of communion with all men who are 
seekers after truth, and with God, the source of unnum- 
bered truths that are yet to be revealed. Failing in sweet- 
ness, he, too, fails in light. The sectarian almost makes a 
virtue of gross misrepresentation of every sect but his own, 
and does deeds of sectarian bitterness at which the worldly 
may well mock. No man, indeed, can do perfect justice to 
all religious truths. The different great denominations must 
probably continue to be what Dr. Holmes has happily called 
them,— gardens. But surely it is neither necessary nor 
Christian to erect thick and high walls of stone around our 
own garden, the only breaks in which shall be the embra- 
sures from which we train our cannon on our neighbor’s plot. 
Low fences over which we can easily step, over which, at 
least, we can pleasantly shake hands and exchange words of 
inquiry or encouragement, are far better boundaries. 

“Be all of one mind,” wrote the apostle. The mind to 
which he would incite us is the mind of Christ. Of that 
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divinely-beautiful intelligence few have written with more 
subtlety and delicacy of insight than the author of Literature 
and Dogma, from whom I have already drawn so much. 
When Jesus came to the age of manly thought, he found 
that the rabbis of his nation had halted in the pursuit of 
light. They had become fanatics for forms which once were 
full of beauty, but from which saving sweetness had long 
since departed. 

In contrast with the formal, sour, and severe method of 
the Pharisees, Christ’s new way of putting things was indi- 
cated in the gospel by a word which Mr. Arnold, with a 
poet’s sensitiveness for shades of meaning and an extreme 
felicity in translation renders by “sweet reasonableness.” 
“ That is sweetly reasonable which has an air of truth and 
likelihood; and things which have an air of truth and likeli- 
hood are prepossessing. Now never were there utterances 
which so carry with them an air of. consummate truth 
and likelihood as Christ’s did; and never, therefore, were 
any utterances so irresistibly prepossessing. His mildness 
is perfectly illustrated and exemplified in his answer to the 
question, ‘ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ 
when, taking a little child, and setting him in the midst, he 
said, ‘ Whosoever receives the kingdom of God as a little 
child, the same is greatest in it. Here are both inward 
appraisal and self-renouncement; but what is most admirable 
is the exquisite, mild, winning felicity with which the 
renouncement and the inward appraisal are applied and con- 
veyed. And the conjunction of the three in Jesus, the 
method of inwardness, and the secret of self-renouncement, 
working in and through this element of mildness, produced 
the total impression of his sweet reasonableness; a total 
impression, ineffable and indescribable for the disciples, as 
also it was irresistible for them, but at which their descrip- 
tive words like this, and like ‘full of grace and truth,’ are 
thrown out and aimed.” 

If such was indeed the mind of the Master, such should 
be the mind of those who call themselves, or would be called, 
his disciples. We, as children of light, are seekers after the 
wisdom of life; we search not for the wisdom that is from 
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below, but for that which is from above, which is seated in 
the highest regions of the soul. Thai wisdom is sweetly 
reasonable. To attain it, we must put aside our partisan- 
ships, our prejudices, our bigotries, our sectarianisms, our 
fanaticisms of every type, our sournesses of every degree, 
our bitternesses of every shade, and put on moderation, 
fairness, candor, gentleness of soul, and the bond of perfect- 
ness, which is love. We cannot be true servants of any 
particular best without also serving the general Best. 
Therefore “he who works for sweetness works, in the end, 
for light also; he who works for light works, in the end, for 
sweetness also. But he who works for sweetness and light 
united works to make reason and the will of God prevail.” 
Such a temper of mind set steadfastly upon the two noblest 
things is the one prerequisite of sound knowledge and wise 
life. 

He who, in the spirit of Jesus, would not only know of 
divine things, but would also Je divine in soul and in con- 
duct, must see that the whole will of God can in no other 
wise completely prevail save through the predominance of 
sweetness and light,—for the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen from the things which do appear, and in the 
visible world of Nature and man, which he has made, we 
gratefully perceive and admire the wisdom and the order, 
the knowledge of which is our light. As much, yea, far 
more, in the natural world of star and stream, of bird and 
flower, and in the human world of kindness and righteous- 
ness, we do learn to know and love the eternal beauty. 
“Old, yet ever new,” it gives us gladness and life. Beauty 
and intelligence, sweetness and light, wisdom and love, are 
rooted and established in the universal order and in the con- 
stant nature of things. 

The ancient Persian called his God not only the All-wise, 
but also the Rich-in-Love. To Jesus and to.us he is like- 
wise known above every other name as Our Father. Press- 
ing on to his perfection, let it be our constant aim to hold 
in purity that wisdom from above which, beyond all its 
other characters, is sweetly reasonable. 


NicHoias P. GruMAN. 
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HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE.* 


The city of St. Louis contains in her population a larger 
percentage of Germans than perhaps any other city of the 
Union. Certainly a larger percentage of educated and 
highly intellectual Germans. She may boast herself the 
centre of the German culture of this continent. From that 
centre has emanated the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
supported mainly by contributions from German writers; a 
journal of whose speculative activity, transcendental reach, 
and acquaintance with the heroes of the Kantian line, there 
can be no question, whatever may be thought of its English 
or its interest for the general reader. It was quite in order 
that a history of German literature should come to us from 
that quarter, although the Washington University, in which 
the author is one of the professors, is not a German institu- 
tion. 

Professor Hosmer possesses important qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken, and possesses them in an emi- 
nent degree,—a sufficient knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, enabling him to appreciate in their own tongue the 
finer shades of thought in the authors of whom he writes. A 
vigorous English style, a knack of easy translation both of 
prose and verse, fine perceptions, wide sympathy, quick sug- 
gestion, and a quite remarkable power of vivid presentation. 
These and other gifts he has brought to his work, and by 
means of them has produced a sprightly, sparkling volume, 
which once begun can hardly fail of being read to the close. 
Wherever he has wrought sincerely, wherever he has felt a 
real interest in his theme and has given himself to it with 
all his powers, his work is excellent. Were it not for our 
dislike to the phrase, we would say “admirable.” This judg- 
ment applies especially to the chapters which treat of old 
German poetry, of the Nibelungenlied, of Gudrun, and the 
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. Minnesingers; to the chapter on Luther; and to those which 
deal with Lessing, with Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. And 
these constitute two-thirds of the work. We do not mean 
that we assent to all that is said in them, or that we find in 
them no errors and no faults; but we rate at a very high 
figure their positive worth. Did the work contain only 
these, with perhaps the addition of the first chapter and the 
last, were it not entitled a “history,” and could we eliminate 
from it the frequent intrusion —a hostile critic might say 
parading — of the author’s personal experience, which seems 
to us in bad taste, we should have for it only words of 
praise. 

But we have to consider it as a “history of German 
literature,” and so considered it strikes us as very inade- 
quate. That title, with even the qualifying epithet “short,” 
isa misnomer. A history, even the shortest, of the litera- 
ture of a people must not confine itself to the few stars 
whose “line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world,” but must also report the 
lesser lights, the authors who have wrought beneficently, 
with reforming power, in their own sphere, though little 
bruited abroad, and who for that very reason most need the 
mediating office of the foreign historian. We do not mean 
that the historian is bound to present all the writers of even 
the second class, to say nothing of the classes below the 
second. But he should not slight them because they are of 
the second and not the first. The author tells us in his 
preface that he has concentrated his attention on “ epoch- 
making” men and books. How far is this profession 
realized in the text? Opitz, the most prominent poet of the 
seventeenth century, and the one who of all German poets 
best deserves the title “ epoch-making,”— Opitz, who did for 
German verse what Luther-did for German prose, is barely 
alluded to in four lines, in which his most important and 
characteristic service is not named. Gellert, Hamann, Voss, 
Nicolai, and other epoch-making men are not once men- 
tioned; nor are such writers as Claudius, Grillparzer, 
Immermann, Zschokke, Biirger, and others of equal pre- 
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tensions, not “ epoch-making,” but men of great ability and 
great popularity, high in the second class, some of them 
almost worthy to be counted in the first. Hoffmann is 
barely named. Jean Paul, who belongs decidedly to the 
first class, the peer of Lessing, Herder, and Schiller, though 
differing from them in the bent of his genius and the style 
of his art, receives a notice of four pages out of the nearly 
six hundred of which the volume consists. And of those 
four pages, three are occupied with the sayings of other 
writers. He is called “precursor” of the romantic school. 
He was so in the sense in which Mrs. Mary Blaize was pre- 
cursor of “the king”; not as having the slightest affinity 
with, or affording the slightest forewarning of, the writers so 
classed. ‘ 

On the other hand, a whole chapter is devoted to Heine, 
who is altogether un-German and has had no perceptible 
influence on German literature; a Frenchman in spirit and 
tone, making use of the German tongue; a Voltaire in 
miniature, with that, great author’s esprit and verve, but 
without his colossal significance. When Matthew Arnold 
says that “on Heine fell the larger portion of Goethe’s 
mantle,” he shows that, with all his professed admiration, he 
had no true apprehension of Goethe. Perhaps he was mis- 
led by the strong resemblance which Heine bears to a 
certain character in Goethe’s most celebrated work. His 
songs are surpassingly graceful, surpassingly keen his wit; 
but to the treasury of German thought, to Germany’s rich 
store of ideas, his contribution is small, not for a moment to 
be compared with what we gather from the Levana and the 
Vorschule der Aisthetik. And yet the author tells us that 
he has endeavored “in every case to proportion the light 
thrown to the significance of the figure to receive it,’—a 
well expressed purpose, were it only verified by the fact. 

In his ninth chapter, Professor Hosmer, having little to 
say of the writers of the seventeenth century, has filled the 
gap with a history of the Thirty Years’ War! By what 
right the title of his book can be made to cover a section of 
German history which, so far from favoring, was confessedly 
adverse to literary growth, we fail to discern. 
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In the fifteenth chapter, which discusses the “ Romantic 
School,” he checks off with brief notice some of the most 
important names in German literature, such as Tieck, de la 
Motte Fouqué, Novalis, Uhland, Riickert; as if, having 
reached this stage of his work, he was in a hurry to get 
through, but could not in decency omit to mention writers 
in whom he felt little interest, and with whom his personal 
acquaintance was comparatively slight. We are not sur- 
prised that he should find the origin of romanticism in 
Fichte and Schelling, since Kurz, his acknowledged guide, 
insists on that genesis. But Herr Kurz, we think, is mis- 
taken. The German proclivity to find philosophic ideas at 
the bottom of every literary movement has misled him, as it 
has others. Fichte and Schelling were personal friends of 
Tieck, Novalis, and the Schlegels, but not their intellectual 
sires. Romanticism is sufficiently explained by the natural 
reaction of earnest minds on the shallow illuminism (Auf- 
klérung) of the school of Nicolai, represented by the Allge- 
meine deutsche Bibliothek, and by the general set toward the 
past which came with the despair of the present engendered 
by the French Revolution. Scott, in English literature, 
exemplifies the same tendency. 

Professor Hosmer says of Friedrich von Schlegel, whom, 
following Kurz, he represents as the abler* of the two 
brothers, that, “coming in his youth under the influence of 
Fichte, he shows in his writings mystical obscurity.” Does 
he mean to imply that Fichte was a mystic or tended to 
mysticism? He could not have written thus had he been 
familiar with Fichte’s writings, especially those which 
synchronized with Schlegel’s youth,—the Kritik, etc., the 
Wissenschaftslehre, and the Sonnenklarer Bericht. Fichte is 
no more mystic than John Locke or John Stuart Mill. A 
still wilder, indeed a quite amazing, proposition is the 
following: “ Very noteworthy, too, in America has been its 
fruit [i.e., the fruit of romanticism ],— nothing less than the 
transcendental movement with the Dial for its organ, Emer- 


* We can by no means subscribe to this judgment. Kurz says “talentvoller”; but 
more talented does not necessarily mean abler. 
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son for its poet, Margaret Fuller for its critic, Alcott for its 
prophet, and O. B. Frothingham for its historian.” We find 
it difficult to keep cool in presence of sucha statement. Hav- 
ing ourselves assisted at the initiation of what is called the 
“ transcendental” movement, on the ground of the “ guorwm 
pars,” we take leave to say that that movement had no more 
connection with German romanticism than with the Wars of 
the Roses. It was rather the reverse of that. Of the three 
names cited as its representatives, Mr. Emerson, an admirer 
of Landor no less than of Carlyle, has always tended to 
classicism rather than romanticism; Margaret Fuller was an 
out-and-out classicist; and Mr. Alcott, whom he dubs its 
prophet, and who, a veteran, is still faithful to the “liberty 
of prophesying,” as ready to impart of his wisdom at eighty 
as at forty, for whom it was not written “tongues shall 
cease,” was and still is a professed Platonist, and, as such, 
anti-romantic. We protest against this confusing of things 
essentially unlike, which ought to be kept distinct. 

Further on in this same chapter, the author says of 
Novalis that he “abjured Protestantism for the older faith.” 
Who told Mr. Hosmer that? Such is not the fact; and not 
only so, but such apostasy was for Novalis a moral impossi- 
bility. Friedrich von Schlegel, who had vivid sentiment but 
no deep convictions, could turn Romanist, and might, under 
different influences, have turned Mohammedan; but Novalis, 
the noble, saintly youth, was Moravian to the very root of 
his being. His religion was not costume, but honest nature. 
If our author had studied Kurz, on whom he professedly 
bases his account of the romantic school, with closer atten- 
tion, he would have learned from that authority also that 
Novalis did not abjure Protestantism. (See Vol. III., 
p- 168.) 

We regret that Professor Hosmer should have quoted in 
connection with Novalis the not ill-natured but flippant and 
belittling remarks of Heine, who was utterly incapable of 
appreciating that pure and lofty soul. Altogether, Heine’s 
characterizations have little value apart from their sprightli- 
ness. Calm, sound judgment was not his gift. Where he 
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really venerates we hear him gladly; but how seldom is 
that! His words concerning Luther are grand and equal to 
the theme. 

We have spoken freely of certain defects in this work, 
considered as a history of German literature. We do not 
mean to be hypercritical. Except for its real merits and our 
high estimate of the author’s talent, we would not have 
noticed it at all. It is still, we repeat, a very readable book, 
and we heartily commend it to all who value pleasant con- 
verse and spirited handling of topics more than exact and 
systematic knowledge. 

A history in English of German literature is still to be 
written ; and Professor Hosmer is the man to write it. We 
know of no American since the death of Bayard Taylor 
better fitted for the task, if only he will add to his other 
qualities that of patience. Prematurely he hied to the 
printing office with his college lectures, which, doubtless, 
were pleasant to hear and well received; not considering 
the difference between the transient satisfaction of the ear 
and the sterner demands of the subject. In this age of 
hurry we would not insist on the Horatian nine years; but 
the author is still a young man, and five or six more years 
of patient investigation in addition to previous labors in this 
line would prepare him to give forth a really valuable 
work. Will he pardon us if we recommend to him, who 
is no egoist, for a future edition a suppression of the ego, 
unhappily too prominent in this; also caution in accepting 
the judgments of German professional historiographers. 
They are indispensable for knowledge of biographical and 
bibliographical facts, but their opinions are sometimes biassed 
by local and party prejudice. 

F. H. Hepes. 
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A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
PartlI. THe ExtTERNAL EVIDENCE CONCLUDED. 


I must make some examination of the writings of Amos, 
who was a little earlier than Hosea. In chapter ii., 7, our 
translation reads, “and turn aside the way of the meek”; it 
should be rendered, “wrest the judgment of the weak,” 
which agrees with Exodus xxiii., 6, “Thou shalt not wrest 
the judgment of thy poor.” An abominable sin is spoken of 
in the same verse, which the Lord says “ profanes his holy 
name,” —a verbal reference to Leviticus xx., 3: I will set 
my face against that man who “profanes my holy name.” 
The wicked people are said (verse 8) “to lay themselves 
down upon clothes laid to pledge.” Exodus xxii., 26, forbids 
this, and requires that “raiment taken to pledge” shall be 
delivered to the owner when “the sun goeth down.” The 
phrase, v. 10, “and led you forty years in the wilderness,” 
is a verbal quotation from Deuteronomy xxix., 5. The peo- 
ple are rebuked, v. 12, for giving “the Nazarites wine to 
drink.” Why not? In Numbers vi., 3, the Nazarites’ vow to 
abstain from wine is given. 

The fourth chapter of Amos is so filled with references to 
the Pentateuch that a specific enumeration of them would 
be impossible in this article. Not less than a dozen in- 
stances of the use of language to be found in the different 
books of the Pentateuch could be quoted. I must content 
myself with a condensed summary, leaving the reader who 
is interested in this examination to pursue it into its details 
at his leisure. “ Bring your sacrifices every morning,” Num- 
bers xxviii., 3, 4, “and your tithes after three years,” Deu- 
teronomy xiv., 28, which reads, “ At the end of three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase”; a 
very clear reference. “ Offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with 
leaven,” Leviticus ii., 11, “and publish the free offerings,” 
Leviticus xxii., 18. “I have given you want of bread,” 
Leviticus xxvi., 26, “yet have ye not returned to me, saith 
the Lord.” This last phrase is used several times in this 
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chapter, and has evident reference to Deuteronomy iv., 30, 
where the people are exhorted, in their troubles, “to turn 
to the Lord their God.” “I have smitten you with blasting 
and mildew,” Deuteronomy xxviii., 22. “I have sent among 
you the pestilence, after the manner of Egypt,” as pre- 
dicted in Leviticus xxvi., 25; Deuteronomy vii., 15; xxviii., 
27. In chapter v., 11, the prophet says, “Ye have built 
houses of hewn stone, bet ye shall not dwell in them”; 
Deuteronomy xxviii., 30, where it is said, “ Thou shalt build 
an house, and thou shalt not dwell therein.” Further, the 
prophet says, “ Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye 
shall not drink wine of them”; predicted in Deuteronomy 
xxvili., 39, “ Thou shalt plant vineyards, ... but shalt not 
drink of the wine.” The prophet denounces them be- 
cause “they afflict the just, they take a bribe.” Exodus 
xxiii., 8, Deuteronomy xvi., 19, declare “Thou shalt not 
wrest judgment, thou shalt not respect persons, neither take 
a gift” (bribe). In verse 17 he says, “I will pass through 
thee,” as I passed through the land of Egypt on the 
dreadful night when the first-born were slain and you were 
preserved. Now you will be punished, and a great “ wail- 
ing” will be heard among you, as a “great cry” was raised 
by Pharaoh and his servants,— Exodus xii., 80. The Lord 
expresses his dislike (verses 21, 22) of their “ feasts,” their 
“solemn assemblies,” their “ burnt-offerings and meat-offer- 
ings,” and of their “ peace-offerings.” Numbers xxix., 25; 
Leviticus xxiii. 36; Deuteronomy xvi. The prophet ac- 
cuses the oppressors of the people of being so greedy of 
gain as to say, chapter viii. 5, “ When will the new moon 
be gone that we may sell corn, and the Sabbath that we 
may set forth [open] wheat?” A remarkable resemblance 
exists in the original between the words marked in italics 
and those in Genesis xli., 56,“And Joseph opened all the 
storehouses and sold unto the Egyptians.” No “servile 
work” could be done on the new moon of the seventh 
month, or the beginning of the civil year. Leviticus xxiii., 
24,25. He further charges these greedy traffickers with 
“making the ephah smal],” Deuteronomy xxv., 14, “and 
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the shekel great,” Deuteronomy xxv., 13, “and falsifying 
the balances by deceit.” Leviticus xix., 36, requires “just 
balances.” When carried captive the wicked people would 
not escape suffering, for the Lord says to them by the mouth 
of the prophet, chapter ix., 4, “ Thence will I command the 
sword, and it shall slay them” (those in captivity), which 
is a reiteration of the threatening in Deuteronomy xxviii., 65, 
and Leviticus xxvi., 33, “I will draw out a sword after you 
among the heathen.” In the same chapter, eighth verse, the 
Lord says, “I will destroy it [Israel] from off the face of 
the earth,” which is a verbal repetition of the punishment 
threatened in Deuteronomy vi., 15, “ The Lord thy God... 
will destroy thee from off the face of the earth.” 

These quotations from Amos make it evident that he was 
familiar with the language of the Pentateuch. He rebukes 
Israel for violating the laws therein contained, and writes 
precisely as if the contents of that book were as familiar to 
him as the contents of the gospel were to John Bunyan. 
He calls the book by the name which it has had through all 
succeeding years up to his time. In giving a general reason 
for the punishment which would come upon the people, he 
says, in chapter ii., 4, * They have despised the Law of the 
Lord, and have not kept his commandments,” a direct refer- 
ence to the threat in Leviticus xxvi., 15, where it is said, 
“If ye shall despise my statutes ” the most terrible calamities 
shall fall upon you. The customs, rites, worship, which the 
prophet describes are all identical with those spoken of in 
“ The Law.” 

It is important to remember that both Hosea and Amos 
prophesied in the kingdom of Israel. They addressed the 
rulers, princes, priests, and people of that nation as if they 
were familiar with the Law. They speak of them as keep- 
ing the feast days, the new moons, and the Sabbaths. Is 
it improbable that the people of Israel had a copy of the 
Law, whose contents are so fully stated in these prophecies ? 
It is further to be remembered that Amos was “no prophet,” 
that is, by education, “nor the son of a prophet”; he was a 
“shepherd and a gatherer of sycamore fruit.” If, then, he 
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was so familiar with “ The Law,” never having been educated 
in it, how much of its language must have been on the lips 
of those who had attended the schools of the prophets? 
There is more reason than some scholars are willing to al- 
low, for referring the Samaritan Pentateuch to a much 
earlier age than is commonly assigned to it. It is by no 
means improbable that copies of “ The Law” existed in the 
northern kingdom before the captivity, and that the people 
who were left in the land had copies with them, and that it 
has been handed down among that people from age to age, 
to the present day. If such a supposition is reasonable, the 
existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is evidence of ,the 
high antiquity of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

But I do not rest this argument on any such basis. I am 
tracing references to “The Law,” the Pentateuch, back 
through the Hebrew writings that have come down to us; 
and we find abundant evidence of its existence in the writ- 
ings of the two prophets who were sent to prophesy to the 
kingdom of Israel. But this aside. We must pursue our 
inquiry still further. And next in order comes the prophecy 
of Joel, who was a little the predecessor of Amos, at least 
in the opinion of some scholars; but he prophesied to the 
kingdom of Judah. 

The prophecy of Joel is very brief, covering but a few 
pages. The whole spirit of his prophecy is derived from 
“The Law.” His promises and threatenings are all de- 
rived from those contained in “ The Law.” He says, “The 
meat-offering and the drink-offering is cut off from the 
house of the Lord; the priests mourn.” “The harvest of 
the field is perished, the river is dried up, the fig-tree lan- 
guisheth ; ... call a solemn assembly,” for the “locust hath 
eaten” up the harvest. Compare with these expressions 
Deuteronomy xxviii., 38-42. In the second chapter, the 
prophet directs them to call an assembly. “Blow ye the 
trumpet,” says he. In Numbers x., 3, we find that this 
was the appointed method of calling an assembly. He says, 
describing the locusts, “ There hath not been ever the like, 
neither shall there be any more after it, even to the years 
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of many generations.” This is a clear reference to Exodus 
x., 14, where, describing the locusts of the plague in Egypt, 
the writer says, “ Before them there were no such locusts 
as they, neither after them shall be such.” In chapter ii., 
13, the prophet exhorts the people to repent, assuring them 
that the Lord God “is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness”; an assurance which he could well 
give, for, Exodus xxxiv., 6, the Lord himself descended 
in a cloud, and proclaimed, “The Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” The prophet further says that the Lord will leave a 
blessing behind him, “a meat-offering and a drink-offering.” 
Most earnestly he implores the people “ to blow the trumpet, 
to proclaim a solemn assembly, to appoint a congregation, 
... to let the priests weep between the porch and the altar, 
and say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not their heri- 
tage to reproach, that the heathen should use a by-word 
against them” (marginal reading). In Deuteronomy xxviii., 
37, the people are threatened, if they sin, with the punish- 
ment of becoming “a proverb and a by-word among all 
nations.” The reference is clear. Joel’s prophecy is filled 
with Mosaic terms, and with the spirit and letter of the 
Law. Let it be remembered that Hosea, Amos, and Joel, 
whose references to Deuteronomy are so numerous, wrote a 
century and more before Hilkiah forged it, according to 
Kuenen. 

The testimony of two more books yet remains to be exam- 
ined, the Proverbs and Psalms. In Ecclesiastes and Solo- 
mon’s Song we find nothing to our purpose, nor should we 
expect to. Norshould we expect to find much light on our 
subject in the book of Proverbs. The subject of the book 
forbids it. Yet even here are there some hints of the exist- 
ence of the Pentateuch. King Lemuel’s mother taught him, 
chapter xxxi., 5, that princes should not drink wine lest they 
“forget the Law, and pervert the judgment of any that are 
afflicted.” Deuteronomy xxiv., 17, Exodus xxiii., 6, “Thou 
shalt not pervert judgment.” In chapter xxviii. 4, 7, 9, 
“ The Law” is spoken of. So also in chapter xxix., 18, we 
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read, “He that keepeth the Law, happy is he,” “ but where 
there is no vision the people perish.” Other passages of 
like character are found in the book which it is unnecessary 
to quote, as they add nothing to our argument. Davidson 
says, Vol. II., p. 342, “ The Proverbs are ethical maxims de- 
duced from the Mosaic Law and Divine Providence.” The 
book of Psalms contains lyric poems, for the most part, 
which were composed during a long period of the nation’s 
existence. Some were probably composed before the time 
of David, many by him, and by his contemporaries and 
immediate successors, and some as late as after the return 
from the captivity. If we could certainly select those of 
the earliest date, they would be much more to our purpose 
than those composed at a later period. As in many cases 
such a distinction cannot accurately be made, I shall quote 
from those which are more generally conceded to be of the 
earlier class, after I have drawn a few illustrations from 
those of a confessedly later period. The seventy-eighth 
psalm is supposed to have been written much later than the 
time of David. It is a historical poem, and repeats the 
most prominent incidents recorded in the Pentateuch. It 
speaks distinctly of the “covenant of God,” and declares 
that the people refused in early times “to walk in his Law” ; 
that “he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a 
Law in Israel,” which he commanded the fathers to “ make 
known to their children.” Deuteronomy iv., 9, vi., 7, xi., 19, 
require that the Law should be taught to the children. 
The use of the language of the Pentateuch in this psalm is 
so pervading that I must ask readers to examine it for them- 
selves in connection with this argument. To make quota- 
tions is impossible. Psalm cxix. is a very artistic poem, con- 
structed with express reference to the Law, the statutes, the 
commandments, and the judgments of the Lord. Through 
one hundred and seventy-six verses it labors, with all variety 
of phrase, to extol “The Law” of the Lord, and inculcate 
obedience to all its “statutes.” In psalm xevii., the writer 
says that the Lord spake to his people “in the cloudy pillar ; 
they kept his testimonies and the ordinance that he gave 
them.” In psalm lxxxix., 30-32, the writer, enumerating 
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the calamities which shall rest upon the house of David, 
says in the name of the Lord, “If his children forsake my 
Law, and walk not in my judgments; if they break my 
statutes, and keep not my commandments; then will I visit 
their transgression with the rod.” Moses is spoken of as 
one to whom God had made himself known, ciii., 7; ev., 
26; evi., 16, 23, 32. These psalms are also filled with the 
incidents and language of the Pentateuch. In psalm xix., 
there is a comparison made between the instruction given 
in the works of Nature and that which is given in “ The 
Law of the Lord.” “The Law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. The fear [by metonymy, that which 
teaches us the fear} of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether.” In psalm xl., 8, we have a very clear statement 
of the existence of books in the time of David. “In the 
volume of the book it is written of me, ... Thy lawis within 
my heart.” As it has been suggested that this may be a fig- 
urative reference to God’s purposes, not to any literal vol- 
ume, I do not press the inference that it refers to the book 
of the Law, but simply say that it proves the existence of 
written books in the time of David; and we have seen 
already that, I. Kings ii., 3, David charges Solomon to keep 
the “statutes and commandments and judgments and testi- 
monies” of the Lord, “as it is written in the Law of Moses.” 
The poem and the history agree. In psalm i., 2,.it is said 
that the delight of the good man “is in the Law of the Lord, 
and in his Law doth he meditate day and night.” 

These references to the Pentateuch, under the same names 
which we have found in use from the time of Paul and the 
Son of Sirach, are proof of the existence of the same work 
which Paul and the Son of Sirach used, unless some proof 
can be brought that it was remodelled between these periods. 
Of such a transformation, history does not record a syllable ; 
therefore the work is the same to which David and the 
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Psalmists alluded, as that which Paul and the Son of Sirach 
used, unless internal evidence, derived from the book itself, 
can be brought to show the contrary. To that internal 
evidence, I shall attend in due time. I now confine myself 
to the historical evidence. 

But we find not only the old names, but also the style 
of the Pentateuch introduced into the Psalms, its facts 
alluded to, its rites mentioned. I will notice a few of the 
latter. In Psalm xix., 1, there is the same distinction 
between the heavens and the firmament as in Genesis i. 
The word “firmament” is a peculiar one, and is doubtless 
used by the Psalmist on that account. Psalm xxxiii., 6, 7, 
teaches us that “ By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made ” (Genesis i., 14, “* And God said, Let there be lights in 
the firmament’), “and all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth” (Genesis ii., 1, “ Thus the heavens and earth 
were finished, and all the host of them”). “He gathereth 
the waters of the sea together as a heap” (Genesis i., 9, 
“ And God said, Let the waters . . . be gathered together into 
one place”). In Psalm lxxxi., 3-5, there is a direct reference 
to the time when a statute there named was enacted: “ Blow 
the trumpet in the new moon” (Numbers x., 10, “in the begin- 
nings of your month [i.e., new moons], ye shall blow with the 
trumpets”), “in the time appointed, on our solemn feast day; 
for this is a statute for Israel and a law of the God of Jacob. 
This he ordained ... when he went out through [of] the land 
of Egypt.” Verse 6, “I removed from his shoulder the bur- 
den” (Exodus i. 11). In Psalm xv., 3-5, we read that a 
good man “ backbiteth not with his tongue ” (Leviticus xix., 
16), “nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor” (Ex- 
odus xxiii., 1). ‘He putteth not out his money to usury” 
(Exodus xxii., 25), “nor taketh a reward against the inno- 
cent” (Exodus xxiii., 8). “He sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changeth not” (Numbers xxx., 2). These references 
are all too distinct to be mistaken. “ Burnt-offerings and 
sin-offerings”” are spoken of in xl., 6; li. 19; Ixvi., 13, 15: 
“T will go into thy house with burnt-offerings; ...I will 
offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, with the incense 
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of rams.” Psalm exxxiii., the “precious ointment that ran 
down on Aaron’s beard” refers to his anointing (Leviticus 
viii., 12), where Moses is said to pour the “anointing oil” 
on Aaron’s head. 

It is not necessary to accumulate these quotations any 
further. It is evident that upon the supposition of the 
existence and familiar use of the Pentateuch by the writers 
of the Psalms, we could not expect to find more frequent 
allusions to the book, nor more evident use of its words and 
phrases, than we do find. Hence the argument is as full 
and cogent from this quarter as is required for my purpose. 

I have now closed my examination of the historical and 
poetical writings of the Jewish nation back to the time of 
David. And all through both classes of writings we find, 
not only the title of the Pentateuch named in references to 
it, but we also find constant use of its style, and allusion to 
its rites, ceremonies, and laws. I hesitate not to say that no 
writing which has come down to our day from a remote 
antiquity can show such an array of historical evidence 
attesting its age as the writings of the Jews furnish to the 
existence of the Pentateuch in the time of David. The book 
which David referred Solomon to as the * Law of Moses,” 
in which were “ written the statutes, commandments, judg- 
ments, and testimonies of the Lord,” is the book which now 
lies open before me, or else I have no reason or right to 
speak of the history of Thucydides as being in our hands. 
Those who are not accustomed to inquiries of this kind may 
not be aware of the superior amount and quality of the 
evidence which can be adduced in favor of the existence of 
the Pentateuch in the time of David, over that which can 
be produced in favor of the early origin of any other work 
of remote antiquity which has come into our hands, and 
which, nevertheless, we accept as being sustained by all the 
evidence which, under the circumstances, could be ex- 
pected. 

Let us remember, too, the period at which we have 
arrived. We are within four hundred years or less of the 
time in which Moses lived, who is supposed by David to 
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have written these laws. The golden age of Hebrew litera- 
ture is fixed at this period. A glorious temple was to be 
erected in which the worship of Jehovah, as prescribed in 
“The Law,” could be offered. The schools of the prophets 
had been sending out scholars into all parts of the land for 
an hundred years. It is incredible that a book containing 
the fundamental laws of such a nation, on an obedience to 
which rested their national destiny, could have been so uni- 
versally referred to their great law-giver, if indeed he had no 
hand in its composition. Had we no fragments of history 
relating to the period between David and Moses, we could 
not hesitate to refer the book to him to whom it was 
referred at this period. The men of that age were abun- 
dantly capable of determining such a question. They were 
under the most imperative obligation to determine it cor- 
rectly, and there is no more reason, historically, to suppose 
them to be mistaken than we have to suppose that the 
English monarchs and scholars are mistaker in referring the 
Doomsday Book to the time of William the Conqueror. 


As far as external, historical evidence is concerned, I 
might pause here. But there are some earlier writings, 
some portions of which were composed probably before the 
time of David, or during his reign,—namely, Joshua and 
Judges; and some which, though relating to the times 
previous to him, were not composed till a later period,— 
namely, the books of Samuel. 

To understand the value of the evidence rendered by 
these books to the antiquity of the Pentateuch, a word is 
necessary respecting their age and contents. The book of 
Joshua was written before the close of the reign of Solomon, 
if we can rely upon the statement made in chapter xvi., 10, 
where it is said that “The Canaanites dwell among the 
Ephraimites [in Gezer] unto this day.” But in I. Kings 
ix., 16, we read that Pharaoh “took Gezer, burned it with 
fire, slew the Canaanites, and gave it as a present to his 
daughter, Solomon’s wife.” The book may have been com- 
posed earlier, even in the reign of Saul, or during the life of 
Samuel. There is nothing in the style or contents of the 
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book which requires a later author. The contents of the 
book are such as rather to forbid than admit any specific 
quotations from the Pentateuch, consisting as they do in the 
first half of a description of passing over Jordan, and of the 
battles of the conquest, and in the last half of a condensed 
statement of the boundaries of the tribes and their cities. 

The book of Judges tells us, in chapter i., 21, that “the 
Jebusites dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem 
unto this day,” which shows, if the passage can be relied 
upon, that the book, or the main part of it, must have been 
written before the end of David's reign, since in II. Samuel, 
chapter v., 6-8, we learn that David drove the Jebusites out 
of Jerusalem, and took the stronghold of Zion and dwelt in 
it. A passage in the appendix of the book, which was added 
at a later date, chapter xviii., 30, would probably place this 
addition as late as 721 B.C. “The day of the captivity 
of the land” is spokenof. There is nothing in the ianguage 
or contents of the body of the book to forbid its composition 
in the early years of the monarchy, since its descriptions 
of the anarchical condition of the people have very much 
the appearance of an apology or good reason for a stronger 
and consolidated government, as well as of an illustration of 
the peril of “doing evil in the sight of the Lord.” The 
subject of both the book and its appendix is such as not 
to require or even permit many references to the Penta- 
teuch, made up as it is of battles and exploits of heroes and 
heroines, and devoting four chapters to the freaks and fol- 
lies and feats and gallantries of the renowned athlete, 
Samson. 

The books of Samuel down to the reign of David appear 
to be closely connected with the succeeding history, and 
very probably were the production of the author of the 
history of that reign, whose writings were used by the 
author of the book of the Kings, who wrote at the com- 
mencement of the captivity, 586 B.C. During this tumultu- 
ous period of establishing the monarchy but little reference 
would be made, in brief annals, to rituals and customs. 
Weightier and novel matters would press upon the writer’s 
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attention. And in all these writings we cannot rely upon 
any stronger evidence of the age of the Pentateuch than is 
furnished by the opinion of the age in which they were 
written, as expressed by their authors. It is true that they 
did not rely wholly upon tradition. They had, apparently, 
in their hands scraps of records and songs which furnished 
some written testimony to the customs and laws of this 
period, and to the existence of the Mosaic ritual. These 
obscure references and passing hints we shall do well to 
notice and weigh. 

In I. Samuel i., 3, we read that Hannah and her husband, 
a hundred years before the time of David, “ went up yearly 
toe worship and to sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts, in Shiloh,” 
where the tabernacle was. In chapter i., 21, 22, the writer 
tells us that the journey was repeated the next year by the 
father alone, and that the second year the child Sam- 
uel was with them. This “yearly” journey was required 
by “The Law” at the feast of the Passover. We read 
of the offering of “ burnt-offerings” and “ peace-offerings” 
at different times and at different places, since no spot 
had been selected as the permanent resting-place of the ark. 
There are, also, found some phrases in the books of Samuel 
which the historian evidently took from the books of Moses; 
but as he wrote at as late a period as is covered by some of 
the books already examined, and as his style would only 
prove the existence of the Pentateuch when he wrote, I 
will not occupy much space by making quotations. In 
I. Samuel, chapter xii., 14, Samuel says to the people, “If 
ye will not rebel against the commandment of the Lord,” it 
will be well with you; “but if ye rebel against the com- 
mandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of the Lord be 
against you, as it was against your fathers.” This is obvi- 
ously said in reference to the Law, for “the command- 
ment,” “the testimony,” are often used for the Pentateuch. 
The writer of the book of Judges, chapter iii., 4, says, “ They 
{the nations not conquered] were to prove Israel, ... to 
know whether they would hearken unto the commandments 
of the Lord, which he had commanded their fathers by the 


5 
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hand of Moses.” In Joshua i., 7, 8, the Lord is represented 
as thus addressing Joshua: “ Be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous, that thou mayest observe to do according to all the 
Law which Moses, my servant, commanded thee. ... This 
Book of the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth, . . . that 
thou mayest do all that is written therein.” In chapter viii., 
30, 31, we read that “ Joshua built an altar, . . . as Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded the children of Israel, as it 
is written in the Book of the Law of Moses.” In chapter 
xxiii., 6, we read of what “is written in the Book of the 
Law of Moses”; and in chapter xxiv., 26, we read that 
“Joshua wrote these words in the Book of the Law of 
God.” 

Such are the names given in these early annals to the 
book or code by which the people were governed. Let us 
now see if the references to it or the customs of the period 
render it certain that our Pentateuch is intended by these 
names. The priests are represented in Joshua as “ bearing 
the ark,” and the “ark of the covenant,” and the “ark of 
the Lord,” and “the ark of the testimony”; and “ Phinehas, 
the son of Aaron,” is said to have “stood before the ark of 
the covenant of. God in those days,” in the book of Judges; 
and in I. Samuel it is spoken of ten times, and in II. Samuel 
five times. In Joshua xviii., 1, “the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation ” is said to “be set up at Shiloh,” and it is men- 
tioned again xxii., 19; and three times it is spoken of in 
Samuel. The “curtains” of the dwelling-place of the ark 
are mentioned in II. Samuel vii., 2, and in the sixth verse 
the “tent and tabernacle” are spoken of, describing the 
original tabernacle accurately, the “tent” signifying the 
outward covering of skins and cloth of goat’s hair, and “the 
tabernacle” signifying the “curtains of fine twined linen 
and blue and purple and scarlet,” Exodus xxvi., 1, 14. 
This passage shows how carefully the material and form of 
the ancient tabernacle had been preserved through all ages 
and vicissitudes, amidst repairs and renewals down to the 
time of David, a period of about four hundred years, when 
we find him ambitious to erect a more imposing structure 
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for the administration of the ritual. We read, in I. Samuel 
xxi., 6, of the “shew bread” which was in the tabernacle at 
Nob, chapter xxii., 11, and which was “hallowed bread,” of 
which David and his men were permitted to eat after much 
deliberation, as it was sacredly set apart for the priests, 
Leviticus xxiv., 9. In I. Samuel, during times bordering 
upon those of the Judges, we read frequently of “ offerings ” 
and “sacrifices,” offered apparently at places where the 
“tabernacle” was from time to time located, and sometimes 
on altars built for the occasion. 

These records of religious observances are quite frequent, 
though brief; but they are hints of what existed and was 
common, as the “yearly sacrifice” to which the people are 
said to go up is mentioned specially but three times. And 
it is to be remembered that these were turbulent times, and 
the writer of Judges does not dwell upon the years of peace, 
but describes almost exclusively the insurrections and forays 
and personal exploits of the time. We read of “ priests” in 
Joshua and Judges and Samuel, and of their presence at the 
place of the tabernacle. There is no evidence which is 
decisive that any service which was allotted by the Law to 
a priest was performed by any other person. In the case of 
Samuel, there are two or three instances in which he may 
have offered sacrifice ; but it is by no means clear that even 
in those a priest was not in attendance, though not spoken 
of. But, granting that Samuel did offer sacrifices two or 
three times, it does not follow that it was lawful, but rather 
that he violated the Law. And further, if we can rely upon 
the record, the relation of Samuel to the priesthood was 
unique, and he may have felt authorized to act as a priest in 
certain contingencies, if he did so. In either view of his 
action, it does not furnish even a presumption against the 
existence of the ritual; much less does it furnish an argu- 
ment against its existence. 

Did I not fear that I should utterly exhaust the patience 
of my reader, I should like to refer to some yet more 
obscure indications of the existence of the Pentateuclr con- 
tained in these fragmentary sketches of the earliest anarchi- 
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cal times, and yet so exact as to command attention. I 
must satisfy my desire to give a specimen of them: I. Samuel 
i., 11, “and there shall no razor come upon his head”; a 
literal statement of the Law of the Nazarite, Numbers vi., 5. 
Chapter i., 24, she “took three bullocks and an ephah of 
flour” for her offering; just the right proportion of flour 
prescribed to a bullock, Numbers xxviii., 12. Chapter ii., 2, 
“neither is there any rock like our God,” is literally taken 
from Deuteronomy xxxii., 30. The departure from the 
ritual by the wicked sons of Eli is described in chapter ii., 
13-15, in not “burning the fat” and the “sodden meat” 
which were prescribed in Leviticus vi., 28, and vii., 31-35. 
In verses 18, 19, the child Samuel’s “linen ephod” is men- 
tioned, and his “little coat ” (robe), which was the priest’s 
garment worn under the “ephod,” both described in Exodus 
xxviii., 6, 31. Chapter iii., 3, we read of the “lamp which 
burnt” in the place “where the ark of God was,” Exodus 
xxvii., 21. Chapter iii, 14, we read of the “sacrifice” 
(zabach) and “offering” (mincah) required by the Law in 
many places. I have already alluded to the frequency with 
which the “ark of the covenant” is mentioned. Chapter 
vi., 6, speaks of the “hardening” of the people’s hearts as 
the heart of “Pharaoh was hardened,” Exodus xii., 31. In 
chapter vii., 9, we read that “Samuel took a sucking lamb, 
and offered it for a burnt-offering wholly to the Lord,” Le- 
viticus xxii., 7. Chapter viii., 3, Samuel’s “sons took bribes 
and perverted judgment,” Exodus xxiii. 8. Chapter ix., 24, 
“And the cook took up [heaved up] the shoulder, and set 
it before Saul,” Exodus xxix., 27. Chapter x., 25, “Samuel 
wrote in a book the manner of the kingdom,” Deuteronomy 
xvii., 18, 19. Chapter xx., 5, 6, “to-morrow is the new 
moon,” said David; “let me go... to Bethlehem, for there 
is a yearly sacrifice there for all the family,” Numbers x., 10; 
xxviii, 11. Verse 26, “Saul . .. thought something had 
befallen him [David], he is not clean; surely he is not 
clean,” Leviticus vii., 20,21. Chapter xxviii., 3, “ And Saul 
put away those that had familiar spirits and wizards out of 
the land,” Deuteronomy xviii. 11,12. Chapter xxx., 7, 8, 
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“And David said to Abiathar, the priest, bring me hither 
the ephod [in which were the Urim and Thummim].... 
And David inquired of the Lord,” Numbers xxvii., 21. Fre- 
quently the “ Lord” is said to be “inquired of” in the life 
of David. In II. Samuel vi., 2-17, we read of the “ark of 
the Lord and the cherubim,” and of the death of Uzzah for 
touching it, Numbers iv., 15. 

In Judges i., 20, we read that “they gave Hebron unto 
Caleb, as Moses said,” Numbers xiv., 24; Joshua xiv., 9, 13. 
In chapter ii., 17, 20, 22, the people are charged with going 
“a whoring after other gods, and turning quickly out of the 
way which their fathers walked in, ... transgressing my 
covenant, which their fathers did keep”; iii., 6: and the 
children of Israel “ took their [Canaanites] daughters to be 
their wives, and gave their daughters to their sons, and 
served their gods,” and, verse 4, did not “hearken unto the 
commandments of the Lord, which he commanded: the fa- 
thers by the hand of Moses.” Read the Law, Exodus xxxiv., 
15,16. The “ephod,” in which were the Urim and Thummim, 
is spoken of as if essential even in forbidden forms of con- 
sultation, viii., 27; xvii., 5; xviii. 14, 17, 18. In xiii., 19, 
we read that “ Manoah took a kid with a meat [meal] offer- 
ing, and offered it upon a rock to the Lord.” This kind of 
offering is. required, Numbers xv., 24. “ Burnt-offerings ” 
and “peace-offerings” are mentioned in xiii., 16; xx., 26; 
xxi., 4. “The ark of the covenant” is spoken of, xx., 27. 
“ The house of God in Shiloh,” that is the “ tabernacle,” is 
spoken of in xviii., 31, and very probably also in xix., 18; 
xx., 18, 26, 31; and xxi.,2. Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron, “stands before the ark,” xx., 28. “A man plucked 
off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbor to confirm” a bar- 
gain respecting marriage under peculiar circumstances, as 
reported in Ruth iv., 8. The Law is found in Deuteronomy 
xxv., 9. A reference is also made in iv., 12, to Genesis 
xxxviii., 29. 

But I must refrain, or patience will be utterly exhausted. 
I wished to quote some of my notes on Joshua, especially 
those including passages where it is said that something was 
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done “as Moses, the servant of the Lord, commanded,” as, in 
chapter xi., 12, “ Joshua smote all the cities of those kings 
and all the kings of them with the edge of the sword, and he 
utterly destroyed them, as Moses the servant of the Lord 
commanded.” The command of Moses is in Numbers xxxiii., 
52, and Deuteronomy vii., 2, “Thou shalt smite them and 
utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor shew mercy unto them.” I leave them all, and 
close here the direct historical or external evidence of the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. Fragmentary and obscure as 
many of these notices and references are in these early 
books, I submit that they are as numerous and as explicit as 
any reasonable critic would expect to find. I confess to my 
own surprise at finding so many. Only Hebraists can esti- 
mate the loss I feel in not being able to make these quota- 
tions from the original language, that their force might be 
fully estimated. 

I cannot better meet the objection which is raised against 
the existence of the Mosaic ritual during the time of the 
Judges and Samuel, founded upon the infrequent mention 
of it and of its observance, than by referring to the early 
history of the colony of Plymouth. That the Pilgrims had 
the Bible and ministers and churches and regular services 
on Sunday, everybody knows. William Bradford, for many 
years governor of the colony, wrote a history of it down to 
1646, or for twenty-six years after the colony landed at 
Plymouth. It makes an octavo volume of four hundred and 
forty-four pages. I have looked through its pages to see 
how he treats the subject of religion, —its ministry, its 
church, its ordinances, its Bible. I may have overlooked 
some instances in which he speaks of them, but I am confi- 
dent they can be but few. He mentions “the Lord’s day ” 
but twice; he speaks of “ministers” but fifteen times; of 
the “church” but twenty times; of “baptism” but once, 
and in every instance very briefly. Four times he speaks of 
the “Scriptures”; four times of “the word of God”; and 
once of “ the infallible word of God,”—evidently meaning in 
all these cases the Bible. There are repeated quotations 
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from the Bible, and its language is used frequently; and 
sometimes the book and the chapter and verse are men- 
tioned from which the quotation is taken. And the “gos- 
pel” is spoken of ten times as if the New Testament was 
meant in distinction from the Old; and once “the pure Tes- 
tament of Christ” is named, with evident reference to the 
New Testament. There is one reference to “neglecting 
hearing the word on the Lord’s day.” The choice of a 
“pastor” is spoken of three or four times. Two instances 
of setting apart a “day of humiliation” are recorded. “Tax- 
ing for preaching” is once spoken of. And yet this history 
is written in a religious spirit, and “ God’s providence ” is 
mentioned on almost every page. Now the very brief book 
of Judges covers a period ten times as long as Bradford’s 
history does, and would give room for ten times less refer- 
ence to the ritual than Bradford makes to the Pilgrims’ 
ecclesiastical affairs, were the book as large as Bradford’s ; 
but if its size is taken into the account also, there would be 
eighty times less chance in Judges to treat of religious rites 
and books than in Bradford ; and if Bradford does not speak 
of the Bible in any phraseology, under any name, but about 
sixteen times, how many times could we expect Judges to 
speak of the “ Law of Moses,” on the supposition that it 
was used as freely and observed as scrupulously during that 
period as the Bible was by the Pilgrims? An answer to 
this question gives the weight of the objection named above, 
and it is found to be of no value. And in further confirma- 
tion of this estimate of the little weight to be attached to 
this objection, another cause of the infrequent reference to 
the Law and its ritual is found in Dr. Kuenen’s Religion of 
Israel. He says (Vol. II., p. 293), “A temporary abey- 
ance of the ritual legislation is not inconceivable” under 
“kings indisposed” to regard it. Much more then, may we 
suppose that its observance was frequently held in “abey- 
ance” during the stormy times of the Judges and the con- 
vulsions which attended the establishment of the monarchy. 

If “amidst arms laws are silent,” we should not expect 
to hear anything of ritual observances during the tumults 
of the Judges. 
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This would be the place to examine the evidence which 
the book of Deuteronomy furnishes of the existence of the 
Book of the Law, the ritual code, were it not that the refer- 
ences to it are so intimately connected with the internal 
evidence, the second division of my Study, as to make its 
examination at that time most convenient and suitable. It 
must suffice, therefore, to say here and now that the exis- 
tence of some such book or code is clearly implied, if not 
necessitated, by the laws quoted and amended, and the cere. 
monies modified and the demands withdrawn. These will 
be fully examined and illustrated in due time, and are of 
such a nature and so numerous as to bind all the previous 
historical evidence back to a date as early as the death of 
Moses. 

We have now traced back through a period of overa 
thousand years notices of a work containing the laws which 
governed the Jews. We find that the various names by 
which it is called, beginning with the New Testament, in all 
the works which have come down to our time, are repeated 
in an unbroken series back to the time of Joshua. “The 
Law,” “ The Law of Moses,” “ The Law of the Lord,” “ The 
Book of the Law,” “The Book of the Law by the hand of 
Moses,” ** The Book of the Law of the Lord,” “ The statutes 
and commandments of the Lord,” are used as names to 
designate the Pentateuch from the days of Paul to the days 
of Joshua. And further than this: we have found that the 
passages which are quoted by all this series of writers from 
the book referred to under those names are contained in the 
Pentateuch, and are often quoted with verbal exactness, 
even when the language of the Pentateuch is peculiar. 
And still further: we have found that peculiar words and 
phrases are used frequently in all these writings, which are 
most obviously taken from “ The Law,” showing that it was 
a book whose contents were as familiar to these writers as 
the language of the New Testament is to the preachers of 
our day. Ina word, we have found all the evidence that 
could be expected, and vastly more than is found for the 
antiquity of any other writing of an age even much less 
remote. 
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The whole atmosphere of these books is fragrant with the 
incense which rose from the Law, and the whole elaborate 
magnificent ritual of the nation is found imbedded in it. 
Our Pentateuch did exist in their day. It must have 
existed, or all historical evidence is false and worthless. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to an objection to the 
early origin of the Pentateuch which was raised by a former 
class of critics, and pressed with great vehemence. It was 
maintained that the art of writing, even if known, was not 
sufficiently advanced to produce such works as the Penta- 
teuch as early as the time of Moses. Modern discoveries, 
however, in Egypt and Chaldea and Babylonia have removed 
all doubt that writing was common in all these countries as 
early as the age of Moses. The walls of the tombs and tem- 
ples of Egypt are adorned with representations of scribes 
engaged in writing; and a room has been opened in one of 
the great palaces which is called a “library,” showing that 
works were collected for use. Cloth, papyrus, skins, and 
stones were used for engraving and writing: Rituals and 
financial documents of almost every kind are found among 
the relics in the tombs. In Chaldea and Babylonia, also, 
writings are found on tablets of hardened clay, showing 
that poems were written in the Ur of Abraham before he 
was born. The Legends of Izdubar are about half as long 
as the Iliad, and they were written five centuries before the 
birth of Moses. And from that remote date, 2000 B.C., 
down, we have writings of every kind,—accounts, deeds, 
biographies, histories, legends, etc., etc..— demonstrating not 
only the possibility but the probability that the great law- 
giver of Israel would commit his ritual and code to writing, 
as it is affirmed in the Pentateuch that he did. But I have 
lingered on this effete objection longer than its inherent 
weight justifies; yet as an illustration of the baselessness of 
many other objections, and of the confirmation of the antiq- 
uity of the Pentateuch found in the abundance of books and 
writings of various kinds of a far earlier date even, it 
seemed necessary to say as much as this respecting it. 

It may be expected that something will be said at this 
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point respecting the marvellous events which are recorded 
in the historical portions of the Pentateuch. As this Study 
is not exegetical, but historical, such an inquiry does not 
fall within my subject; at least, I have no occasion to treat 
of these marvellous events any further than their record 
affects the question of the age and origin of the Pentateuch. 
The historical book of Genesis closes at least two centuries 
before the time of the Hebrew law-giver, and is evidently 
composed of such traditions, recorded and oral, as had come 
down to his time. We have no conclusive proof that the 
wonderful things there recorded are true, or that they ever 
transpired; and the contents of the book do not in the 
slightest degree weigh against the opinion that it was 
written or compiled in the Mosaic age. Respecting the 
history in Exodus up to the arrival at Sinai, it is probable, 
all the circumstances taken into consideration, that it was 
not written till many years after the events described took 
place, and may not have been written till many years after 
the death of Moses, though it must have been written while 
the “archaic language” wasinuse.* The nature and extent 
of the wonders in Egypt may have been exaggerated, as 
repeated from father to son, and it is not impossible that a 
literally correct account is not given of the evils which befell 
the Egyptians at that time, and the exact circumstances of 
their deliverance. Very probably it is so. No blame can 


*Itis hardly necessary to remind the intelligent reader that passages have occa- 
sionally found their way into the text which were at first only marginal notes and 
explanations of names and places,—whbich has happened to all ancient writings, 
and by no means proves the composition of the work itself to have been at as late 
a period as that of the note. A few specimens of these later notes will be given. 
Genesis xii., 6, “‘ And the Canaanite was then in the land.” Genesis xiii., 7, “ And 
the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt in the 'and.” These sentences were added 
after the conquest. Genesis xxiii., 2, “ In Kirjath-arba; the same is Hebron.” The 
last words were written after the cunquest, to define an ancient city. Another 
passage shows that the interpolated note was not written till after the monarchy 
was established: Genesis xxxvi., 31,“ before there reigned any king over the land 
of Israel.” The passage respecting the cessation of the manna (Exodus xvi., 35) 
belongs to the same class. Leviticus xviii., 28, “as it spued out the nations before 
you,” is evidently a note. Deuteronomy ii.,12,contains another. So also Exodus 
vi., 20, and xi., 3, unless, as is more probable, tne whole account, Exodus i.-xix., 25, 
was written later. “The meekness of the man Moses,’ Numbers xii., 3, is clearly 
a marginal note. These are specimens of the explanatory notes whic have found 
their way into the text. Their pareathetic.l character most clearly shows that 
such was their origin, and they raise hardly the slightest antecedent presumption 
against the antiquity of the original work. 
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attach to the writer, whoever he was, who gathered up 
these oral reports of the causes which led to the escape of 
his nation from bondage, and what befell the people in their 
flight. An interval of forty or fifty years, perhaps more, 
after the death of Moses, a full century or more after they 
transpired, would be sufficient to magnify, in their narration, 
events which, in any point of view, must have been start- 
ling and destructive. Precisely what those calamities were, 
I have no occasion to inquire. That they were uncommon 
and very serious, is evident. It matters not, as far as this 
argument is concerned, whether they were miraculous or 
natural in the usual acceptance of these words. 

The same remarks may be made respecting the descrip- 
tion of the giving of the commandments at Sinai. They 
may have been, they were, written at the time; but the his- 
torian may not have known the precise circumstances under 
which they were given when he wrote the attached history, 
and intervening years and the descriptions of others may 
have magnified the wonderful phenomena of mountain scen- 
ery as it had appeared to persons born and reared in the 
level and fertile valley of the Nile. I enter into no specula- 
tion on this subject, but only say that such an origin will 
account fully for the coloring which is given them. Were 
these wonderful events accurately recorded, and were they 
stupendous miracles, the antiquity of the Pentateuch would 
not be in the least affected by it, for that is proved in an 
entirely independent manner. Almighty Power is amply 
equal to doing what is here recorded; and if any one 
chooses that interpretation of these remarkable events, the 
way is open without in the slightest degree shaking the 
conclusion, otherwise reached, of the age and origin of the 
Pentateuch. 

One word more, though not closely connected with the 
subject. The Pentateuch, as well as the rest of the Bible, is 
written from a religious point of view, and everything which 
takes place is attributed to the direct act of God. So when 
a person speaks what he or others think is the will of God, 
it is said that God speaks, that God commands, that God 
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forbids. The same language is now used not only by igno- 
rant, but by intelligent, religious people. Further than this, 
Seiler says, in his Hermeneutics, the Bible “sometimes 
describes events by representing as spoken, things which 
had only happened, without the express words having been 
actually employed,” —as the thunder is said to be the voice 
of God, as God spake to Moses in the burning bush, what- 
ever it may have been,— that is, taught him by it as a sign. 
So, probably, the supposed teaching of remarkable events is 
embodied by the historian in words which are attributed to 
God. But it is time to return to the direct discussion of my 
subject, which is not related except very remotely to any of 
these questions, any more than the age and authorship of 
Gulliver's Travels and Robinson Crusoe are related to, or 
depend upon, the authenticity, the truth of, the accounts 
recorded in them. The contents may be incredible, but 
their age and authorship may be indubitable. Things differ- 
ing so widely must not be confounded with each other. 

Here I rest the historical evidence for the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch. Were there no internal evidence in support 
of the external, we should be obliged, by the laws of histori- 
cal criticism, to accept “ The Book of the Law of Moses ” as 
originating in his age. That the last four books, or portions 
of them, indirectly profess to have been written in that age, 
is not disputed. The validity of this profession is sustained 
by the internal as well as by the external evidence, as I 
shall show. But before examining it, I will quote some of 
the opinions of leading liberal, not to say radical, critics on 
the antiquity of portions, at least, and large ones, of the 
books contained in the Pentateuch, that the reader may see 
the extravagance of some recently broached hypotheses, and 
how very near these able scholars come to sustaining the 
result of my own historical inquiry. 

De Wette says (§162, b.), “He [Amos] must have had 
the book of Genesis, in its present form, about 790 B.C.” 
** Hosea (785 B.C.) affords us a trace of its existence. He 
must have known the book of Numbers, as well as the origi- 
nal documents and later fragments of Genesis.” “ Isaiah 
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(759 B.C.) evidently refers to Genesis.” And ‘“ Micah (725 
B.C.) refers to Numbers and Genesis.” “The discovery of 
the Book of the Law in the temple, under Josiah’s reign, 
about 624 B.C., related in II. Kings xxii., is the first certain 
trace of the existence of the Pentateuch in its present form” 
($162, a.). And he says ($12, b.), “ Our present four books 
of Moses originated in the time of Solomon,” 1000 B.C. De 
Wette decides that “the Elohim document was written in 
the time of Samuel or Saul” (1100 B.C.) ($158), and the 
“Jehovistic document before the reformation under Heze- 
kiah took place,” 726 B.C. (§159.) But this whole hypoth- 
esis of the use of Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, 
especially after the book of Genesis, is shown to be with- 
out sufficient reason, and all conclusions drawn from it are 
therefore unreliable. The “archaic” words and phrases 
which Ewald and Gesenius and De Wette maintain are 
found in the Pentateuch are as numerous in what are called 
the “ Jehovistic” documents as in the Elohistic; but the 
former, according to De Wette, was written about three hun- 
dred years after the latter. He says “the Pentateuch was 
completed about the time of Josiah” (§12, b.). 

Dr. Davidson (Vol. I., p. 133) says, “ The present Penta- 
teuch had been completed shortly before the reign of Josiah ” 
(641 B.C.), “in the reign of Manasseh” (690 B.C.?) (p. 123). 
“The Book of the Law of Moses, spoken of II. Kings xiv., 
6, may or may not have been the whole Pentateuch. The 
notice in question proceeds from the compiler of the Kings, 
who wrote after the present Pentateuch was completed... . 
In this passage we understand the Book of the Law to be 
coextensive with the Pentateuch.” (p.119.) “The same 
meaning may be assigned to the same phrase in II. Kings 
xxii., 8, 11, and II. Chronicles xxxiv., 14, 15,” where Sha- 
phan is said to have found “The Book of the Law in the 
house of the Lord.” And Dr. Davidson goes so far as to 
say that it must have the same sense in II. Chronicles xvii., 
9, where it is said Jehoshaphat (912 B.C.) sent out men to 
teach “the Book of the Law of the Lord through all the 
cities of Judah.” This statement is made on the authority, 
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as the writer of Chronicles says, of what he found “ written 
in the book of Jehu, the son of Hanani,” whose works were 
a part of “the book of the kings of Israel.” On this admis- 
sion it is not easy to see why Dr. Davidson does not also 
admit that the Pentateuch, at least, may have been in exist- 
ence at this time “in its present form.” He does say 
with emphasis that “it is impossible to assign it to so late 
a date” as the time of Ezra (p. 122). He aiso maintains 
that Moses wrote not only the commandments, Exodus xx., 
but also xxi.— xxiii., 19; xxv.—xxxi. He further claims 
that Moses was the writer of Leviticus i. — vii., xi. — xvili., 
“which have the genuine Mosaic stamp” very perceptibly. 
Numbers i. “exhibits a minuteness, circumstantiality, and 
historical verisimilitude which scarcely allow of a different 
writer. All is natural on the supposition of their belonging 
to the time of Moses. Chapter iv. belongs to the same times ; 
x., 1-8, must be regarded as Mosaic; xix. is a wilderness 
enactment. These are not the only parts of the three 
middle books of the Pentateuch written by Moses. The 
tabernacle was made in the wilderness, and the Levitical leg- 
islation was Mosaic in its origin and essence” (Vol. I., pp. 
109-113). Here are about thirty chapters attributed to the 
pen of Moses in Exodus— Numbers by as radical a critic as 
Dr. Davidson. Lengerke places the Elohistic document in 
the time of Solomon and the Jehovistic in the time of 
Hezekiah. Tuch places the Elohistic document in the 
time of Saul and the Jehovistic in the time of Solomon. 
Stihlin places the Elohistic document in the time of the 
Judges and the Jehovistic in the time of Manasseh. Ewald, 
whose theory of documents was peculiar and accepted by few 
or none, believed they were all written before the end of 
the seventh century B.C., and assumed nearly their present 
form (History of Israel, Vol. I., p. 180). Some fragments, 
he thinks, were pre-Mosaic; one large one as old as the 
beginning of Samuel’s jurisdiction; another larger portion 
of the Pentateuch, which he calls by the name of the “ Book 
of Origins,’ was composed in the reign of Solomon, but 
all were written three hundred years before the time of 
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Ezra, to whose authorship the Dutch school refer a large por- 
tion of them. 

It will be observed that all these scholars who had no 
theories of the evolution of religious ideas to support remit 
the origin of the largest portion of the Pentateuch to a 
very early period, and all of it to times before the reign of 
Josiah, 640 B.C., or a hundred years before the time of the 
return of Ezra. But the distinction which these scholars 
make between the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of the 
last four books is chimerical, as will be made evident. The 
“archaic” style is as obvious in the Jehovistic as in the 
Elohistic portion; and to date the one in the time of the 
Judges, as Stihlin does, and the other in the time of Ma- 
nasseh, five hundred years later, is a leap in literary criticism 
which cannot be imitated nor vindicated, and proves conclu- 
sively the falseness of these theories. Were there, therefore, 
no further or other evidence of the age and probable author 
of the Pentateuch, I should feel justified in claiming that its 
antiquity and authorship were as fully proved as could be 
reasonably expected when we consider the scant literature 
of these early ages and nations. .But more and more con- 
clusive proof, if possible, is waiting for admittance, derived 
from the writings themselves. 

R. P. STessrs. 


MYSTERIOUS DISPENSATIONS. 


“There'll be the same God there that there is here,” said 
Uncle Tom to his wife when he was on the eve of being 
carried off to the far South. “ Well,” said Aunt Chloe, 
“S’pose dere will; but de Lord lets drefful things happen 
sometimes. I don’t seem to get no comfort dat way.” 

How many poor souls in like strait have felt as she did! 

“On the side of the oppressor was power.” “ How long, 
O Lord? Wilt thou hide thyself forever?” The doubt and 
the misgiving are not of modern origin. 

Nor is this the only difficulty in the case. It is usually 
assumed by religionists that God by a special decree, as it 
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were, assigns to each person his place and lot in life. Could 
this be said of the slaves on Mr. Shelby’s plantation in a sense 
different from what would be implied if the same remark 
were made of the horses and oxen there? Aunt Chloe, 
under the same conditions which obtain in the stable and 
the field, happened to be born in Kentucky on a plantation. 

“T was born so, mother,” exciaims the unhappy Arnold 
in “The Deformed Transformed.” How many like victims, 
in barbarous lands, in low city streets, in homes of poverty, 
drunkenness, and crime,—how many maimed, crippled, 
stunted lives make the same appeal to the Father of us all! 
He does not answer, as the cruel mother of the drama did, 
with a taunt. He is silent. Neither does prompt removal 
of the hindrance show that he heard the appeal. Does he 
hear it? If he hears it, does he care? 

This divine habit of non-interference, this laissez-faire 
policy so largely applied to human exigency crying out for 
God, often prompts this last question; and it is brooded on, 
not in any irreverent spirit, but anxiously and sorrowfully, 
by many not personally aggrieved. 

The Lord lets dreadful things happen, dependent on a 
thousand trifling circumstances. Nothing which a man 
has can he lose so easily as life, the most precious to him 
of all possessions. A breath of unwholesome air inhaled, 
and “his breath goeth forth; he returneth to his earth.” 
A slip of the foot on a dark night, and the spirit of man 
slips away into the dark. “There is but a step,” says 
David, “between me and death.” His life is at the mercy 
of others’ carelessnesses. A railway switch is left out of 
place. The catastrophe that follows is no respecter of per- 
sons. Some escape. Among them is, perhaps, the woman 
who will in a few days die of cancer; the man who is a hope- 
less drunkard, who makes of his home a hell; and the idiotic 
pauper on his way to the almshouse or insane asylum where 
he will die at the age of eighty. Such occurrences, showing 
apparent absence of discrimination in selection, seem to point 
to the conclusion, not only that in God’s sight death is not by 
far so momentous a matter as it is in ours, but that it depends 
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on other causes than an almighty fiat in every case. If it 
depended on that, would the gift of prophecy be vouchsafed 
to tables of statistics and general averages, which foretell 
with much accuracy how many deaths there will be in a 
given place and year? 

The mystery of death is not the greatest mystery or woe. 
Chronic invalidism, with all the hindrance as well as suffer- 
ing involved in it; the ear deaf to all sounds; the tongue 
always dumb; to another, the daylight never coming; the 
disordered brain; inherited tendencies to disease against 
which prayer and the physician’s skill are powerless; ten- 
dencies to intemperance and crime equally unmanageable, 
the heritage which the youth entered upon long before he 
came of age; the almshouse and the prison; the hospital; 
the street boy or girl, born in an almshouse or among the 
thieves, and dying in prison; the battle-field; the land deso- 
lated by pestilence or famine, or cursed with a bad govern- 
ment,— these few words hint at some, only, of the dreadful 
things which the Lord lets happen. 

There are mysteries also connected with the awards of 
human conduct. To say nothing of successful villany or of 
the thick spiritual epidermis and callous temperament 
which many evil-doers possess, and of the life-long punish- 
ment of a momentary flurry of passion the next hour 
repented of,— compared with that which cool, calculating, 
respectable selfishness and inhumanity meets, haw often 
do we find that follies and mistakes are more heavily pun- 
ished than sins! This man has utterly failed in life. What 
was the chief cause? Not want of morale, but faults near 
akin to virtues. The man had not enough self-confidence, 
but was modest, shrinking, and self-distrusting ; his tempera- 
ment made him easily discouraged ; or perhaps he had some 
little foible or infelicity of manner. Or else such little facts 
as these made a wreck of his prospects: five minutes too 
late; an opportunity lost; a purpose only dallied with; a 
thoughtless, not a guilty, Yes; an unforboding No, when 
assent would have been wise; a turn of tide in private or 
business or public affairs unobserved; an unfortunate con- 

7 
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nection; the unreasonable claims and faults of others hin- 
dering prosperity more or less all along,— till at last he dies 
a spiritless, broken-hearted, miserably unsuccessful man, Di- 
vine Providence not interfering, apparently, to avert or miti- 
gate. In other cases the influence of circumstances and of 
other persons is altogether favorable, and defect of talent is 
the only seeming cause of disastrous failure, as if the 
Almighty Ruler disapproves of incapacity as much as of 
iniquity ; of bad brains as much as of bad hearts. Certain it 
is that the half-fool has often a harder time than the half- 
villain. 

Facts like these suggest precisely the same doubts as 
those expressed by poor Chloe. What answer can be made 
to them? No answer, I would reply, that does not recog- 
nize the truth that in all and over all the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth, and that the laws of God or of 
Nature are simply the methods, “the habits, of the Divine 
action.” Let this truth be emphasized, and the further one 
recognized that sometimes, not always, trial and suffering 
have a favorable influence in developing character and 
revealing God. 

But ministers and other religious teachers and good books 
are wont to speak of “special interferences of Providence,” 
of God’s special love for those “whom he chasteneth,” and 
of this or that dispensation being sent to this or that individ 
ual “for his special improvement, for his everlasting good,” 
in ways that suggest views of God near akin to those which 
Aunt Chloe held. She was a good Christian, but her world 
was not large; and the Ruler of the universe was to her not 
very different from the ruler of the plantation, from the 
kind and good, but on occasion severe, master whose power 
is omnipresent, who shows approval or disapproval in unmis- 
takable ways, and who in all respects deals with his servants 
promptly and summarily. 

They who believe in a divine government of the world, 
but who think that. all the events are the result of the 
operation of laws framed for the highest good of all, though 
often bearing very hard on individuals, hold a different 
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view. They think God “lets dreadful things happen” 
because he apparently prefers to let the world be governed 
by laws, and not by what are called special providences. 

“What science,” says Dr. James Martineau, “calls the 
uniformity of Nature, faith accepts as the fidelity of God. 
He that framed these rules might have made others in their 
stead, and at any moment changed them by a thought. But 
once he has announced them, an eternal word has gone forth 
and shall not be made void. ... That he may be true to us 
he foregoes a portion of his own freedom, and binds himself 
to methods whose cycle we can measure, and whose exacti- 
tude we may trust.” 

And to the same effect are these words from a sermon by 
Dr. George Putnam: “ They [i.e., enlightened men of this 
age] will cease to look for special providences or exceptional 
mercies or favoritisms, and rise to the grander idea of a 
general providence that comprehends all persons and all 
events in the parental embrace of a universal and impartial 
care, and under the all-protecting beneficence of universal 
laws.” 

He who thus thinks, believes that these rules or laws are 
the best, the most beneficent which could be devised by 
infinite wisdom and goodness to accomplish the ends of 
man’s and of the world’s creation. They are the revelations 
—though not the only ones—of God, bearing the seal of 
his authorization, having for their author God. But still he 
is apt to see inevitable results from natural causes, where 
others see a divine interposition. When they speak of judg- 
ments and punishments, he emphasizes the natural conse- 
quences of human folly, mistake, or wrong-doing. Some- 
times the two parties are in accord. The most literal 
interpreter of Scripture does not believe that when the 
sparrow falls, the laws of gravity and other material causes 
have nothing to do with the occurrence. When the child 
burns his finger or gets a severe fall, both agree in saying, 
How careless, how heedless! If the injury, however, should 
prove fatal, or lead to a long illness, then they would use 
different words. When pestilence or famine slays two mill- 
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ions of people in Asia, both exclaim, See there the natural 
consequences of bad government, or of neglect of the sani- 
tary or natural laws! But when the former makes the same 
remark when told of a death by diphtheria in Boston,— one 
of two hundred in a single year,— and doubts whether the 
phrase, “ This is the Lord’s doing,” is exactly correct, his 
religious friend will be much shocked; and still more so 
when he makes the same remark of various other diseases, 
and also of various other phenomena, which he ascribes, not 
to the Lord’s doing, but to man’s misdoing. 

The theory that all is ordained for individual benefit and 
discipline is put to a specially hard strain by such cruel 
institutions as Mrs. Stowe portrays. Man is free to injure 
himself, and, if he is strong enough and circumstances favor, 
free to injure others in their dearest rights. The slave on 
Mr. Shelby’s plantation, and elsewhere, suffered oppression 
under this apparent law, and God did not interpose as the 
poor slave-woman hoped he would. All that can be said of 
her and of others’ sad case is this: When he did interfere 
through the operation of great social, moral, and political 
laws, he did so effectually; far more so than by helping 
here and there an individual negro to escape by under- 
ground railroads. That, in the meanwhile, equally by 
divine ordinances, the slave-master was made to bear a part 
of his slaves’ burden. And further that, though the Deliv- 
erer was slow in coming, the Comforter did not need to be 
waited for. 

Still the laws of God’s government are beneficent to the 
race. And especially is this true of the great forces of 
Nature, ruthless though they seem. For better that these 
pitiless agencies should “let dreadful things happen” on 
the land and on the sea, than that men everywhere should 
lose faith in the constancy of Nature’s laws, and deem care- 
lessness and ignorance and the trusting to luck and chance 
as safe as their opposites. Innocent persons suffer under 
them, and the consequences of disobedience to them fall on 
those not specially needing the lessons which they teach. 
But there is not one human being, the world over, who 
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would not suffer more in numberless interests if man’s chief 
reliance were upon special providences to avert all ill; while 
with end to motive for skill and foresight, energy, inven- 
tion, and wise adaptation of means to ends, all human prog- 
ress would receive a fatal blow. 

It is noteworthy what a large proportion of these terrible 
laws have respect to human obligation and relation. “An 
Irishman,” says Mr. Carlyle, “dies of fever. Seventeen 
Englishmen take the infection, and so he proves his brother- 
hood.” In what awful ways —through contagion from foul 
drains and filthy cesspools, and through miasma ever rising 
from neglected ignorance and savagery, and visiting distant 
places and respectable homes — does God prove man’s 
brotherhood ! 

True, bad actions, whatever be their nature, are not 
punished immediately and in a summary way by the Al- 
mighty Ruler; but how much more awful than any special 
interpositions is the constant, persistent, all-embracing sys- 
tem of the divine awards! “The feet of the avenging 
deities are shod with wool,” and they are in no haste. 
Those silent attendants on the wrong-doer, whose noiseless, 
steady tramp has never stopped or turned back since the 
beginning of things, whose keen eye and scent have been 
never baffled or thrown off the track, are but other names 
for the laws of Him who loveth his earthly children, but 
who loves righteousness; and who in promoting that, even 
by severe methods which sometimes wound the unwary and 
the careless, shows that he has also their best interests at 
heart. 

“He preserveth the souls of his saints.” The great sani- 
tary laws, including those of heredity, seem to proclaim that 
he wants to preserve also the bodies of men without refer- 
ence to moral desert. May this not be because he sees what 
wise people are only beginning to conjecture,— that healthy 
frames are needed, not only for individual well-being, but for 
human progress and the regeneration of society? True, 
deaths like those which poor mothers grieve and murmur 
over, and sicknesses and invalidisms, dependent on many 
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causes, follow. But how can there be, indeed, any general 
law which does not involve individual suffering ? 

But the penalties of disobedience to these laws are not 
cruel always, even in appearance. They are friendly ad- 
visers, wise counsellors, reminding us that “here is danger- 
ous passing,” and that where two ways divide it is better 
to choose the narrow path of moderation and self-restraint, 
rather than the broad way of self-indulgence and reckless- 
ness. They are the voice of the Father entreating his chil- 
dren to think, for a moment, of consequences. 

God punishes severely by his laws, follies, and weaknesses 
as well as crimes. But these work often as much mischief 
as crimes. It cannot be denied, judging by consequences 
which follow, that if God “hateth wicked ways” he is very 
far from approving of careless ways. ‘ He loveth righteous- 
ness.” It may be said that he loveth rightness in all 
things,— right ways of doing things as opposed to wrong, 
botcherly, clumsy, unhandy ways, because these work mis- 
chief, often fatal mischief. To say nothing of good to 
character resulting from heed to this revelation of the 
Almighty mind in this regard, surely no one would affirm 
that either the end of man’s creation or of life’s various 
discipline is accomplished when people are deterred from 
grave moral offence. No one would affirm that that would 
be a pleasant kind of community or family to live in whose 
members had reached only that stage of progress and devel- 
opment indicated by the word conversion. And who would 
pray with exceeding earnestness, “ Let thy kingdom come,” 
meaning on earth, if a certificate of membership in the great 
society of the saints was based exclusively on this recom- 
mendation,— This person has learned to avoid all the great 
sins ? 

And may not this same principle apply when stress is laid 
by severe consequences, in the form of failure, disappoint- 
ment, following not moral ill-desert, but such trifling omis- 
sions or defects as were mentioned a few pages back? May 
not these often disastrous consequences be intended to warn 
us not to slight the little things of obligation and character 
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and influence; that caution and vigilance in respect to 
tendencies of temperament and natural disposition, that self- 
study and close observation of others, are needful to that 
full development, that thorough training, the want of which 
everywhere is so manifest, without which great public inter- 
ests suffer wofully, and the most brilliant success is failure? 

The believer in divine laws believes this, and this further: 
that they shape the results of the most trifling occurrences. 
When we breathe, for example, on the down of the thistle, 
it is impelled from us, the sport, to all appearance, of chance 
influences. But the spot where it will finally rest is fixed 
by ordinances as constant as those which sway the stars. So 
all our acts, he thinks, go from us into many currents and 
eddies in the world’s affairs, into a web of manifold, com- 
plicated, and conflicting interests. But the current and the 
web are but other names for the ultimate determining influ- 
ence of a universal rule doing all things well. 

“Hath the rain a father?” asks Job. Yes, he answers; 
every single tiny drop of the shower that refreshes my field, 
and of the flood which sweeps away my dam and mill. “It 
is he that sendeth the rain.” The smallest actions can be 
trusted to the keeping of his laws,— right conduct, even in its 
minutest forms, most of all. “Cast your mite” into God’s 
treasury. Doubt not but that, in the economy of the uni- 
verse, he will find a use for even that small fidelity,— all the 
arrangements of Providence seem to say tohim. Knowing 
also that with too constant self-reference he cannot have 
trustful relations with his Maker more than with his fellow- 
creatures, he shuns self-importance and self-exaggeration, 
and will not gauge the divine great intention by what 
happens, to his small personality. Being of those who rightly 
think that the best blessings are those universal ones which 
he shares in common with the rest of his fellows, he thanks 
God for the light of the sun which shines so widely, even 
though on particular days, when through natural causes a 
cloud passes over it, no beam visits his little room having a 
special errand to light up that. 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Though 
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he slay me, he will say, yet will I remember that exceeding 
goodness which giveth life and breath and all things to 
countless numbers of his other children; and that, too, prob- 
ably under the same merciful laws which have cast me 
down. But be this as it may, “ His delight is in the law of 
the Lord.” His trust reaches farther even than that. It is 
easier to trust God when he kills than when he tortures, or 
rather when he permits torture. The terrible sufferings 
incident to some forms of disease are among the very deep- 
est mysteries of the divine government. A delicate organi- 
zation and fineness of nature imply necessarily suscepti- 
bility to suffering. God might have protected man from 
suffering by making him like the turtle. And pain is warn- 
ing against excess and imprudence. But why, why so much? 
He who holds that such sufferings follow laws, though 
keenly conscious of the difficulties of the question, will 
answer it in some such way as this: They who are racked 
with agonies which prompt doubt and misgiving to those 
who see or hear of them, are frequently the very ones who, 
in the intervals of agony, have the most to tell of the infinite 
goodness. Surely, what these know may be safely set 
against what others think. In such matters, it is best to go 
for information to head-quarters. If we were in the place 
of that sufferer we should in all likelihood have no doubts, 
if so be, like him or her, we were pure in heart, with souls 
suitably prepared to listen and to see. Perhaps we might 
learn for the first time the significance of these words, 
“God is his own interpreter,” even when such dreadful 
things as these happen. 

But does God pity? Though analogies drawn from human 
feelings and relations do not cover the whole inquiry, they 
may offer a few aids toward its answer. The tender earthly 
parent requires rules to be observed which sometimes start 
bitter tears. He will not interfere, even if it must needs be 
that his child must writhe under the surgeon’s knife; even 
as God does not interfere when his grown-up children, under 
his general providential rule, are subjected to sharp experi- 
ences which cut like knives. The instructor, tender-hearted, 
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like Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, yet who was at times “terribly 
severe,” and “having,” as his biographer says, “something 
awful in his greatness and goodness,” the rigid, inflexible 
enforcer of the rules of the school,— the army commander 
giving the order to storm so coolly, and then going to his 
tent to utterly break down at the thought of the lives that 
order must cost,— these analogies may help, in some degree 
at least, towards an answer to the question. 

But there are other considerations. How much is implied 
by this fact, that good and wise men of the most profound 
religious experience in this nineteenth century, and not 
necessarily holding orthodox views of the Scriptures, read 
what the Psalms and prophets tell of the infinite compas- 
sions, and find no better words than these old ones to describe 
what their rich experience tells God is to-day! 

People who have lived a great many years grow often 
misanthropic and tired of the world; that is to say, of the 
people init. One who has lived long enough, with oppor- 
tunity for wide observation, is apt to say how discouraging 
it is, to hope and sympathy both, to see every new genera- 
tion of young folks, to say nothing of older ones, doing just 
the same foolish things, making the same mistakes, falling 
into the same follies. But how many generations of human 
beings God has seen of whom the same is true! Yet how 
many hearts will testify, from what they have seen and 
known of his dealings, that he has not yet grown tired of 
human perversity, that he has not yet become wearied with 
man’s indocility, his obduracy to all appeal, through all the 
centuries! That sorely tried patience, that willingness to 
forgive,— could it have held out so long if it had not been 
prompted, fed, and kept alive by an infinite pity? Must it 
not needs be that he now, as ever, looks down on his sinful, 
erring children — 

“ With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.” 

The mere fact of our dependence would seem to imply 
this. The mother, in her secret heart, loves the weakling 
best, even when most froward. If we happen to have a 

8 
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little pet animal —just big enough to‘hold in our hand, as 
God holds us in his,— which we feed every day, and which 
would die if we forgot to care for him, we feel a kind of 
tenderness towards the little creature. He is so small, so 
dependent on us! Possibly Isaiah may have thought that 
something of this feeling may rightly be ascribed to the 
Heavenly Father, when in one place he speaks of men as 
grasshoppers, and in other passages tells of God’s great 
compassions towards men. Possibly it may have found a 
place in the thoughts of One greater than Isaiah, as when he 
spoke of the Heavenly Father’s kindly interest in blades of 
grass and flowers and little children and grown-up people 
and sparrows. 

And there is another consideration which is more decisive 
still. It is this: “He that planted the ear,—shall he not 
hear? He that formed the eye,—shall he not see?” With 
like pertinence, we may ask, He that made us to pity, shall 
he not pity? He that has so constituted us that we all feel 
that one of the surest tests of religious progress is compas- 
sion for all men, not excepting the sinful,—has he none of 
that same trait which he has taught us to so highly regard 
in men? One question more: “ My Father is greater than 
I,’—did Jesus mean greater in everything save this? “I 
and my Father are one,” —did he mean in all save this? 

The bearing of these views upon questions connected with , 
prayer cannot be ignored. They undoubtedly make it hard 
to unite in “prayers for everybody and everything under 
the sun,” or even in petitions which deal largely in specifi- 
cations of temporal blessings. He who holds such opinions 
will pray for conformity to the divine will, for trust, light, 
wisdom, with more confidence than for what belongs to the 
bodily life. He may not feel called upon to assert dogmati- 
cally, and with absolute assurance, that prayers for temporal 
blessings must be fruitless. He does not forget that man 
can know but little of the resources of the Divine Power. 
This opinion, however, in the line of what has been re- 
marked, he may, I think, express with due reverence and 
modesty: viz., that it does not seem probable that we can 
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expect favorable answers to any prayers which involve 
departure from the fixed order of things, or which shall 
give to words or desires a potency which under the divine 
government apparently only belongs to appropriate lines of 
conduct, or favors which mean favoritism or disregard of 
the well-being of the whole. It seems as if prayers for tem- 
poral blessings, whatever else may be claimed for them, 
must be subject to these conditions. 

These considerations, however, do not, in a single partic- 
ular, affect another class of petitions. True, even here we 
must obey conditions. Even here the homely proverb is 
true, “God helps those who help themselves.” 


“ Even the sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects man’s sanctity of will”— 


a sincere and earnest will not always evidenced by excep- 
tional mood, by abnormal heats. But this implied, there are 
other priceless favors against which none of these objec- 
tions apply. 

Here is a person who believes in prayer. He prays that 


amid the woes and penalties which seem inherent to the 
divine government, and which at last have come to him 
or his, he “may be strengthened with might by God’s 
spirit in the inner man” (“ta prayer that Immanuel Kant 
might have uttered,” says the author of Intuitive Morals). 
He prays for strength to meet the inevitable, to bear what 
must be borne. “QO God, increase my faith in thee.” Now, 
because that prayer is answered, can one declare hence- 
forth, I can have no confidence in Nature’s laws? What 
human interest or wise calculation or adaptation of means to 
ends, what prudent heed to conditions, is imperilled thereby ? 
One holding this view might in some such phrase as this 
express his theory of prayer: I believe in the Divine imma- 
nence in the world’s government, and in the human soul; 
and yet Ido not think my cry of pain or of entreaty will 
snap the bond — the necessary, useful bond — between 
natural causes and effects. Besides, Iam but one in the great 
human family. I ask no exceptional boons. I am content 
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to share the fortunes of my kind. Let me be grateful that 
I may share, if I will, the experiences of the wisest and best 
of my kind, of all times and creeds. God grant that I may 
be of that great company who, whether speculating much or 
little or none at all, believing much or little about other 
points, have kept this faith, however derived from outward 
revelation or from the light within,— God is just and good to 
all! If this be so, then, vast though the multitude be 
of sorely tried creatures, he can see that I need, more than 
any earthly good, an abiding trust in his love embracing 
all, therefore including me. For this great blessing, and 
for those confidences and assurances, for those inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, for the light within thereto per- 
taining, I ask, believing. 

He who thus speaks or thinks, hints at a theory of prayer 
which is commending itself more and more to many persons 
of profound religious experience, who, believing in prayer, 
still note the constancy of the laws of Nature. In fine, God 
is the father of our spirits, and he hears their cry even when 
our racked bodies or our wrecked fortunes seem to tell only 
of pitiless laws. But they are not always pitiless. And how 
know we that when he sends comfort and peace to sorely 
tried hearts he does not then work within the sphere of 
immutable law, founded on the nature of things?—this law: 
admit the sunshine of his presence, and you will of course 
have light. Throw open the door, and of course he enters. 
Draw nigh to God, and of course he will draw nigh to 
you. 

And yet it must be admitted that, notwithstanding all 
that has been said, though no rude shock to faith need 
follow the admission, that the conditions of life are in many 
respects hard, even if they be mercifully so. One thing at 
least is true: God does not send his children into the 
world merely that they may have a good time. 

God is Father, but not a weakly indulgent one. To 
repeat an analogy already hinted at, he sends his children to 
schools where the lessons are very hard indeed, where the 
rules are the same for all, for the best as well as the worst 
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pupils, and where they are enforced with terrible severity. 
The wise head-master, further, does not interfere, having 
chosen them carefully, with his under-teachers. So the 
great instructor of souls does not interfere with his teachers, 
— those whom we call by such names as these: trial, suffer- 
ing, loss, disaster, or, in other phrase, the laws of things. 
When these break the tenor of our easy-going lives, warn- 
ing us that our holidays are over, God does not interfere. 

Life has been often called a battle-field. All do not find 
life a constant battle. The hymn suggests a kindred anal- 
ogy, free from all exaggeration, which says : — 


“One army of the living God, 
To his commands we bow.” 


At any rate, there is a great deal in the terrible things of 
human life which reminds us that we are subject to a stern 
discipline, that life is service, and that there are rules of the 
service which know no favoritism, which will not tolerate in 
anybody disobedience of orders, and which visit with con- 
dign punishment, not solely desertion and sleeping on one’s 
post, but also the falling out of the ranks, the passing of 
certain boundaries, neglect of duty, as shown even in little 
heedlessnesses, neglects, inattentions. And there are likewise 
exigencies which require an order from the commander,— 
loved, trusted none the less for that,— meaning simply this : 
a certain number of the best men are detailed to die, that a 
breach may be made that the rest may pass through. And 
the order is obeyed, with the anticipated result of great loss, 
but with no loss of jot or tittle, by any, of faith in him who 
gave the order; and this whether the reason of it was seen 
or not. So in ordinary, peaceful life, there are those who, 
through some bodily or mental defect, through some mis- 
take in early life, through some combination of infelicitous 
circumstances, who, as it were, by the exigencies of the 
service, by the absolute necessity that certain purposes of 
the great commander should be furthered, seem to be picked 
out, detailed to suffer. Why not believe that death to 
their life’s best hopes is somehow a necessary part of a 
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wide-reaching plan of a vastly advantageous result, if not to 
the individual sufferer then to humanity at large,— to the 
furtherance of far-reaching purposes which, in the view of 
him who ordereth all things well, are paramount. Truly, if 
this be so, then are these ends furthered at not too dear a 
price, whether the sufferer be a world-renowned martyr, or 
an obscure and lonely man or woman of whom the world 
never hears. 

Thus far, reference has been made to effect on human 
interests of the great laws of God’s government. But it 
seems probable that there are others which have a wider 
scope, and which, in carrying out the mighty purposes of the 
Ruler of the universe, touch only incidentally human for- 
tunes, just as they do, indeed, to their hurt or advantage, 
those of the lower animals. And this suggests an analogy: 
Who has not noticed telegraph wires with birds resting on 
them? The bird, weary and about to fall, finds in his way 
a telegraph wire. It was not put there for that express 
purpose, but he lights on it and is saved. Another bird in 
the darkness, driven by the gale, dashes against it, is stunned 
and dies; and this under a providential law, without which 
not a sparrow falls. 

So man finds unexpected succor, or, dashing against them, 
unlooked-for disaster, in those great instrumentalities 
through which God sends swift currents of unseen, benig- 
nant influence through the world or worlds; his message- 
bearers serving manifold purposes,— purposes of whose 
reach and sweep and final intent in distant places we know 
but little. But God careth for man, as for the bird, rejoicing 
or suffering under the reign of law. But more than this, he 
has given to man one boon not granted to the bird of the 
air,— the power to speak to his Maker, and the power to 
listen reverently as the divine within him whispers in 
response, O child of God, this life, joyous or sorrowing, is 


short; and this life is not all. 
JOHN PARKMAN. 
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THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT AMONG ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


What is the theological condition of the Congregational 
churches of England? It is a question of great interest. 
Those churches represent an unquestionable religious power. 
Their influence is a factor that Mr. Gladstone has admitted 
must be taken into account in any estimate of the ecclesias- 
tical politics of the nation; and it cannot be dismissed, in 
the style of the Saturday Review, with a wave of the hand, 
or, in the style of Mr. Matthew Arnold, with a placid sneer 
on the lip, in an attempt to ascertain the theological drift of 
the times. It is overshadowed by the more imposing power 
of the Established Church, but it contributes to the religious 
thought of the day an element that is none the less vital and 
formative because it is unaccompanied by the pomp and 
circumstance of official religion. It is an influence hampered, 
on the theological side, by credal trust-deeds; but when 
once it is set free from those restrictions,—when once Con- 
gregational ministers, as a body, have, legally, the entire 
freedom which a few eminent preachers in positions of 
strength now take unto themselves, ignoring trust-deeds 
with which they are irreconcilably at variance,— when once 
Congregationalists say, and mean it too, “ As we value the 
growth of intelligence and the freedom of religion, as we 
believe in the God of the Living, we will sweep away 
creeds from our trust-deeds, and put our confidence in the 
perpetual presence of the Divine Teacher and Inspirer in the 
human soul,” —then they will enlarge the circuit of their 
power and enter into a great future. 

We may have strong doubts whether the Congregational 
Churches of England are likely in this generation to eman- 
cipate themselves from human creeds; but notwithstanding 
the action of the Congregational Union in May last, to 
which we shall presently refer, we have no doubt whatever 
of their being on the way to it. At the Union in 1873, the 
Rev. Eustace Conder declared from the Chair that profound 
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changes were going on in the religious thought of Congrega- 
tionalists. The Rev. I. G. Rogers proclaimed in 1874 from 
the same official position that theology in the body was 
undergoing a silent revolution,—a revolution which proved 
the need of modification, not simply in modes of statement, 
but in opinions. In the Congregationalist, Mr. R. W. Dale 
has made an important contribution to the study of the the- 
ological attitude of his co-religionists. The upshot of his 
observations of the changes now going on among churches 
and ministers is, that very many of them are in a state of 
transition in regard to some most important theological 
questions. Among the aspects he notes, none, he says, is 
more obvious than the disappearance of Calvinism. The 
causes which have led to the present theological position are 
various. There have been large accessions to the ministry 
of men trained in Scotch Presbyterianism, English Metho- 
dism, and Welsh Calvimistic Methodism. “Crowds of per- 
sons” have been received into membership from the same 
sources. Ministers and people have parted company with 
the works of the Puritan divines, and have sought and 
found fellowship on those of Coleridge, Maurice, Jowett 
and Bushnell, John Henry Newman and Pusey, Alford, 
Trench, Westcott, Lightfoot, and the German theologians of 
Clark’s Foreign Library. They have also been moved away 
from their old moorings by the force of the great wave of 
thought swept forward by Comte, Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Dale hesitates to decide which set of influ- 
ences has produced the deepest and most determinate 
impressions; but can there be any reasonable doubt? Min- 
isters and people entering the churches from Scotch Presby- 
terianism and Welsh Calvinistic Methodism would not bring 
with them the tendencies which have dislodged their bosom 
beliefs from their intellect and affections. Congregation- 
alism owes its disenchantment from the spell of the Calvin- 
istic creed to the literature and philosophy whose light and 
air have played upon it; and it is surprising that Mr. Dale 
should confess an inability to distinguish between the sway 
over its theology of a handful of unknown preachers and of 
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“ crowds of persons,” many of them uncultured, and the sov- 
ereign potency of religious thinkers of the school of Cole- 
ridge and Maurice, and of philosophers like Herbert Spencer, 
whose writings have uprooted the old faiths and planted 
the new growths of this generation. 

Mr. Dale regrets that, with the theology of Calvinism, the 
spirit of Calvinism is also gone,—the sense of God’s great- 
ness, righteousness, and authority. There is lost the old 
“profound awe in the presence of the tremendous majesty 
of God,” and its place is supplied by “the idea of an easy, 
good-natured God,” side by side with which is a material- 
istic philosophy that may be “roughly described as Cal- 
vinism without a God.” He laments that, with this revo- 
lution in ideas of God, sin has come to be regarded as an 
individual injury, or as a social inconvenience, rather than 
dreaded as an offence against eternal law. But he fails to 
trace this altered conception of sin to its source. It is a 
natural reaction from the opposite extreme,—that sin is 
measured, not by the variously conditioned mental and 
moral capacities of the sinner, but by the infinity of the 
Being against whom it is committed, and that, therefore, 
each and every sinful act, each and every sinful thought, is 
an infinite offence to be visited by an infinite penalty. Be- 
sides, in ceasing to believe in the God of Calvin, Law-giver 
and Executioner,— this and nothing more, this and nothing 
else,— and in realizing with an intensity never before felt the 
God of Jesus, the Universal Father, men have not weakened 
the sense of God as Righteousness, but have perfected their 
idea of Him by crowning the element of Justice with that of 
Love as the all-inclusive and governing principle! They 
have revolted against the doctrinal theology which so 
mapped out the Divine unity into attributes and aspects 
that it went far to establish a schism, an antagonism of 
qualities and duties, in the interior life of God. The old 
theology found that God sustains the relations of ruler, 
law-giver, and judge to man. He is spoken of as righteous, 
just, and inflexibly stern against sin. He is “angry with 
the wicked every day.” He- can doom families, cities, na- 
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tions, a world, to swift and awful destruction. He has 
established an absolutely inflexible system of law in the 
universe around us; the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
flowers, the very yrains of dust, obey a rigid order, which 
is not relaxed for a moment, or by a_hair’s breadth, 
let what will of human interests be imperilled by their 
course. “Is this Fatherlike?” say the theologians; “or 
must we seek some other relation, extraneous to and inde- 
pendent of the Father’s, which will explain to us these 
modes of action on the part of God?” Broad and clear is 
the statement of John: “God is love.” Frequent and 
emphatic are the declarations of Christ that he came to 
reveal the Father. What are we to think of these apparent 
contradictories? Because, in our narrow notions of what 
is fatherlike, it is hard for us to see fully how the Divine 
Father can do all this, shall we say that we must partially 
explain away these solemn and real declarations of what 
God is? Must we say that Christ and John meant to speak 
only of part of God’s nature and ways? Or, seeing that 
Christ declares so absolutely that God is the Father, and 
John so solemnly affirms that God is love, shall we not say 
that we must enlarge our small notions of fatherhood, our 
weak dreams of love, and remodel them on what we know 
of God’s? This is the thought which lies at the root of 
these modern conceptions of God’s relation to sin over 
which Mr. Dale mourns. It is the thought that the father 
implies the law-giver, the magistrate, the judge, and that, 
therefore, all the relations which God sustains to man are 
comprehended and perfected in the. fatherly relation. It 
has become an intolerable doctrine, that the rectoral char- 
acter of God is something which must be superadded to the 
fatherly, in order to explain certain portions of His ways. 
In the place of that terrible doctrine, which presented us 
with principles in the Divine nature struggling for a 
harmony, we have embraced, with the heart and the under- 
standing, the faith that God is one, and that, therefore, 
what God expresses, manifests, develops before man, as 
Ruler and Judge, must inhere in what He is in Himself as 
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Love, which is the essential Life in which all His qualities 
inhere, and of which they are the forms of manifestation. 
God is not become to us less a Being of Righteousness 
because we have come to hold that what He does He does 
always as a Father; but, on the contrary, the conception 
of Him as an Infinite Father necessarily includes the integ- 
rity and justice of an Infinite Ruler and Judge. All that 
it excludes is the old idea, to which Mr. Dale seems to 
cling, of God’s moral authority being exercised solely in indi- 
cation of His infinite greatness, without any regard to its 
reformatory effect on the object of it. It includes “the 
awful majesty of His moral authority,” but sees in the 
severest exercise of such authority, not destructive, but 
disciplinary and remedial, chastisement. 

Moreover, the modern conception of God as Righteousness 
in relation to sin has in it factors to which the attitude Cal- 
vinism would cherish towards the Eternal Equity must inev- 
itably surrender, which must revolutionize the entire outlook, 
and, indeed, change the base of theology. Mr. Dale makes 
no mention of them whatever, though, in estimating the 
altered tone of Congregational ministers on sin in the light 
of God’s authority, they ought assuredly to be considered as 
essential evidence. We may express what’‘we mean in one 
word: There are physiological aspects of sin which, even at 
the cost of being accused of making light of sin, impose upon 
us the solemn duty of guarding against the vague and indis- 
criminate way of talking about human wickedness and 
“God’s offended majesty,” God’s “burning indignation,” 
God’s “ awful wrath,” in which so many thoughtlessly in- 
dulge, from which Mr. Dale himself is not free. Be it said, 
with the deepest reverence, but with an utter conviction of 
its justice, that the temper of Divine Righteousness towards 
the sins of men must depend upon the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which they are born; the tendencies, passions, 
and forces they have brought them by inheritance and with- 
out their own volition; the opportunities of mental and 
moral education within their knowledge and control; the 
ten thousand influences which surround them from the 
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cradle to the grave. The relations of physiological and 
physical environments to morality are only now beginning 
to be understood ; and it may well be that the substitution 
of tender for stern views of the Divine treatment of sin, 
which Mr. Dale thinks is a sign of effeminacy, is owing, in 
some measure, to the diffidence which comes of our knowing 
more of heredity and environment, more of the relations and 
interactions between body and mind. Seeing how much of 
vice, no less than of virtue, comes to many men through 
avenues which they did not open, and which, in their case, 
it requires an almost superhuman power to close, we shrink 
from the old Calvinistic assumptions of a Divine moral author- 
ity that paid no regard to the humanly inscrutable causes and 
degrees of sins, but swept down upon.each and all remorse- 
lessly, and of a Divine Righteousness, stern, vindictive, un- 
tempered by mercy, whose genius was terror instead of the 
perfect love that casts out fear. 

The same influences which have effected a change in the 
conceptions of God in the theology of Congregationalists 
have altered the way of thinking about Christ. Mr. Dale 
observes, with sorrow, that, “for thirty years, at least, there 
has been a tendency to dwell too exclusively on the human 
aspects of His [Christ’s] character and history.” There has, 
he qualifyingly adds, been no faltering in the faith “ with 
which we acknowledge Him as... the Creator of all things.” 
We should doubt whether the latter belief is held with the 
power and energy of old. The predominating tendency to 
bring into elevation the humanity of Christ must have weak- 
ened the vitality of the faith in Christ as the Creator; and 
we believe it would not be difficult to show that to believe 
Him to be “the first-born of every creature” is not compati- 
ble with a real, unwavering faith that He is also the Maker 
of all things in heaven and earth. Mr. Dale himself uncon- 
sciously testifies to the decline of the belief in Christ as the 
Creator, when he declares that the reverence which ought to 
go with it is absent. There accompanies it, in many ways, 
a defective reverence for Christ. Again we would ask Mr. 
Dale to follow up this current to its fountain. Has there 
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not, from the age of the Puritan theology, been too exclusive 
a tendency to dwell on the Deity of Christ, to remove him 
out of and above human relations, to surround him with 
a majesty and glory that have hidden the truth of his being 
made like unto his brethren; to render to him the worship 
which he himself taught us is due to God alone; to relegate 
to the region of silence those aspects in which he is allied 
with humanity, and to emphasize those in which Calvinism 
would separate him from our nature? As aresult, has there 
not been “a defective reverence” for God? Has not God 
been subordinated to Christ, and the Father lost sight of in 
the Son? Mr. Dale will probably admit that the accentua- 
tion of Christ’s humanity is the natural consequence of the 
awakening of men to the fact that the undue stress which 
had been placed on the Puritan doctrine of his Deity had 
well-nigh buried in oblivion the inspiring truth of his per- 
fect manhood. Mr. Dale still cherishes the spirit which — 
in perfect logical consistence with the Calvinistic theology, 
it is true, but — really and practically banishes God from 
human life. He holds that there cannot be “any intelligent 
trust in Christ for the forgiveness of sin where he is not rec- 
ognized as the Moral Ruler of the race. Unless men feel 
that the law of which sin is the transgression is the law of 
Christ, they cannot trust Christ to pardon them.” On which 
we simply say that the cultivation of such modes of thinking 
about Christ as “the Moral Ruler of the race,” and about the 
eternal laws of righteousness as “ the laws of Christ,” carry 
with them the transfer of moral authority and sovereignty 
from God to Christ, and the proscription of the Father from 
near relations with humanity. Mr. Dale, in his desire to 
crown Christ as King, dethrones God. 

Mr. Dale proceeds to consider the extent to which the 
Evangelical doctrine of the atonement has been surrendered. 
“What is known as the commercial view,” he tells us, “is 
abandoned.” There are many ministerial and lay Congre- 
gationalists to whom “it seems impossible to discover even 
the rudiments of any theory of the relations between the 
death of Christ and the forgiveness of sin.” Mr. Dale asks 
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for information as to the number who cannot acknowledge 
any such relation, and who believe that Christ’s death “ was 
only God’s last and most pathetic appeal to the human 
heart.” We may, perhaps, be assuming too much in offering 
any opinion of our own; but, from intimate communion with 
many Congregational ministers, we venture to assért that 
many of them scarcely know where they are just now on 
this subject. Numbers have no theory at all of the atone- 
ment. They preach “Christ and him crucified” very much 
as Channing did, because they know that is truth, whether 
it be the whole truth or not. They do not hold that as the 
final solution, but, as it touches, moves, vitalizes humanity 
by the intensity of the Divine love it embodies, they accept 
it provisionally until God brings “ more light and knowledge 
out of his Holy Word.” That is the mental attitude of not 
a few of the younger Congregationalist ministers of to-day 
towards the various theories of “the cross of Christ,’ and it 
may fairly be inferred that the prevailing bias among them 
is towards the moral theory. Mr. Dale evidently leans to 
the impression that the thought of his brother ministers is in 
this direction. Bushnell and Dr. Young have contributed 
to produce this tone. Dr. Macleod Campbell’s treatise on 
the Atonement has exerted a still more powerful influence. 
We know perfectly well to what interpretation of the life 
and death of Christ these writings would give a deep im- 
pulse; and, with all our respect for Mr. Dale’s ability, and 
for the authority he unquestionably possesses among Con- 
gregationalists, it would be ascribing to him an intellectual 
power he would be the first to deny, were we to say that his 
own recent book on the Atonement would do more than 
temporarily check —if it does even that — the flow of ideas 
that has set in in the Congregational ministry. 

The last subject Mr. Dale speaks of is “ the future destiny 
of the impenitent.” He may exaggerate “the extent to 
which the doctrine of eternal suffering has been given up,” 
but it is his impression “that the pulpits in which it is 
preached are comparatively few.” The majority of the 
preachers have come to the conclusion that the doctrine is 
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untenable, “though they are dissatisfied with the theories 
which are offered in its stead.” Mr. Dale enumerates the 
“very wide and very grave” divisions of opinion on the 
question, but sums up by expressing an inclination to be- 
lieve that “the current is running most strongly in favor 
of universal restoration.” He mourns over this, like the 
Scotch theologian who said: “ Dr. So-and-So believes that 
everybody will at last get to heaven, but we know better.” 
He can “ hardly believe that this is more than a temporary 
reaction against the traditional doctrine of eternal torment.” 
He holds himself what Mr. Baldwin Brown calls “the mis- 
erable doctrine of annihilation,” —a doctrine which, to us, 
destroys completely the old Evangelical idea of the value of 
man as man,— which is the theological counterpart of philo- 
sophic materialism,— which creates a deadly spiritual caste, 
who “think they have a monopoly of spiritual experience 
and spiritual destiny,” while the great mass of the world are 
mortal, and level with the brutes,— which attributes to the 
impenitent an artificial immortality or prolongation of be- 
ing solely for the purpose of retribution,—which is incon- 
sistent with the spirit and tenor of the teaching of Jesus, 
and is itself but the half-way house towards that Kingdom 
of God in which every prodigal will at last come to himself 
and find his Father’s home. 

Whither are English Congregationalists going? The 
paper we have briefly reviewed makes it manifest that their 
theology is passing into new phases. The old doctrines 
are gone —past all recall. Pulpit and pew are “feeling 
their way” somewhere. No resolutions of the Congre- 
gational Union can hinder their moving on. No earth- 
works of doctrinal affirmations, such as were thrown up last 
May, can arrest the tide. Those earthworks notwithstand- 
ing, the river rolls on. They will prove no more effectua] 
barriers than previous erections which are now so quietly 
forsaken. They were the work of a period of scare, and 
when the scare has passed away it will be seen to have been 
an unwise policy to rear them up. They were the work of 
the spirit of fear, and when the spirit of fear has given place 
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to the spirit of trust it will, perhaps, be felt to have been a 
real infidelity to have established them and trusted them as 
fortifications against a new coming of the Lord. The decla- 
ration of 1833, which, year after year, has been prefaced to 
the Congregational Year-Book, has been long ago silently 
relegated to that province of the intellect which is the home 
of beliefs its adherents may not have actually rejected, but 
are quite willing to forget. The resolutions of 1878 will 
share the same unregretted fate; and by and by it will be 
voted a weakness, a distrust of the Spirit of God, to have 
formulated and passed what is equivalent to a creed against 
the. freedom and variety of thought that have play in the 
body. The Still Small Voice of faith in God, and of faith 
in the Spirit that leads us into Truth, and of faith in the 
Future, will be heard when the whirlwind of terror has 
died away; and, in tones that constrain obedience, it will 
bid Congregationalists go forward. And go forward they 
will. The tactics of May last are having their day; but 
they will cease to be, pressed out by the larger and broader 
spirit against which they were directed. The effort to lay 
down a creed as the accepted form and limit of Congrega- 
tional beliefs cannot exclude all further teaching of God’s 
Spirit; and we may be sure that just now history will 
repeat itself; and that, as in every similar instance in the 
past, reverence for the Divine Teacher will save Congrega- 
tionalism from confining His highest possible inspirations to 
resolutions of the Congregational Union, and will inspire it 
to renew its life with the truth that 
—“the old order changes, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.” 

What Congregationalism wants, and what it must come to, 
is, first, complete freedom from credal trust-deeds; and, sec- 
ond, complete freedom, also, from the centralizing and legisla- 
tive tendencies of its Union. Give it air in which it may beat 
its wings, free entirely from the snare of the fowler, and it 
will add clear, untrembling notes to the melody in which God 
blends the individual voices that sound to us discordant. 


S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
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OLD THINGS AND NEW.* 


From that time many of his disciples went back and walked no more with him. 
Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also goaway? Then Simon Peter answered 
him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.—JOHN vi., 
66, 67, 68. 


Days like this, in which the hopes of many hearts and the 
toils of many years are crowned at last with full success, 
naturally invite to retrospect and reflection. No new thing, 
suddenly and without preparation, ever greets our aston- 
ished eyes; the present has always its roots in the past, and 
whatever justification and explanation it needs must be 
sought for there. And this is the more manifest to me 
because I do not come to you to-day as a mere stranger, 
invited by your kindness to give fit expression to the feel- 
ings of this great religious festival, but as one who has 
shared with you the labors and expectations of many past 
years, and has therefore the right to make his own to-day’s 
joy, also. For I can never forget that the welcome which 
first greeted me on my actual entrance upon the Christian 
ministry was from the inhabitants of the home which, in a 
sense, this church renews and replaces; and the Sunday 
evening in November, now twenty-eight years ago, on which 
I first came down to conduct religious worship in the school 
hard by, is still fresh in my memory. And in these years 
how many changes have passed over us and within us! We 
are other men in another world, thinking new thoughts, 
moved by fresh hopes, going in and out with other com- 
rades. Even those for whom the scene of life has never 
shifted, and who all the time have gone about the same 
streets and looked upon the familiar fields, miss many old 
faces, and have learned to live with many new ones; and 
around these walls, bright in their virgin beauty, flit for the 
instructed eye forms once beloved, and the echo of well- 
known voices murmurs in the ear of the heart. Some of us 
have ripened and some grown old in these years; it is well 
if, while we have learned to limit our expectations and to 


*Sermon delivered at the opening of Flowery Field Church on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1878. 
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distrust our powers, we have kept a firm faith in God and 
goodness, and have yet some energy of service left for the 
only Master worth serving; and a younger generation has 
grown up at our side, who, as yet, look out upon the world 
with eager and joyful eyes, and are rightly impatient with 
our sadder and more cautious wisdom. Many men have 
labored in this corner of God’s field, and the little furrow 
that I did but begin to draw has been lengthened and 
repeated till, by careful husbandry and the kindly help of 
spiritual storm and sunshine, the land laughs with harvest. 
And still a sense of change is on us, greater than these 
things will account for. There are quiet periods of human 
thought and faith, of which the end differs little from the 
beginning, and all whose course is marked by slow progress 
and gentle transitions; and, again, periods which are true 
turning points, veritable revolutions, in which the changes 
of a century are compressed into a few years, and men 
thenceforward find themselves severed, as by a hemisphere 
of sea, from the knowledge and hopes of their youth. Such 
a time, with its new, half-blinding light, its discouraging 
darkness, its swift transitions of thought, its destruction of 
old ideals, its opening up of fresh prospects, its bewildering 
accumulations of knowledge, its refined distinctions and 
dogmatic inferences, we seem to have been living through. 
Can you wonder that all these things are present to my 
mind to-day, when I am irresistibly compelled to throw 
myself back to what I was, and what I thought and hoped 
at the very beginning of my ministry? I cannot tell in 
detail the intellectual and religious story of this period; if 
nothing else, at least time would fail me for such a task. 
But one lesson appropriate to our purpose to-day seems 
strongly borne in upon my mind by these recollections ; bear 
with me if, in trying to enforce it, my thoughts take some- 
what of a retrospective turn. 
Twenty-eight years ago, one leading idea that held posses- 
sion of our minds was that of the continuity of revelation. 
We were unwilling to believe that God’s communication 
with man had ever ceased. We could not assent to the 
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statement that his relations to 2 chosen holy race differed in 
kind from his relations to humanity at large. We found 
the ground and the possibility of those relations in the 
common possession by mankind of a spiritual nature; and 
we asserted, with what we thought a just iteration, and in 
every variety of phrase, that the pure heart could always see 
him, and that he never refused to take up his abode in the 
humble and open soul. At the same time we acknowledged 
that the divine methods changed from age to age, and from 
man to man; that revelation was now a more vivid and 
intense illumination, now a milder and more diffused light ; 
that the language in which God spoke directly to the con- 
science of the prophet was hardly that in which Nature 
addressed herself to the understanding of the philosopher ; 
that each period of human development had its own aspect 
of truth, and its own way of apprehending it. Still, all 
these ideas only formed part of one great conception, which 
worked upon us with strong fascination, inasmuch as it 
seemed to gather up all the facts of man’s relation to divine 
truth, and to penetrate and illuminate them with one light. 
No longer was there any real distinction between natural 
and revealed religion. From one point of view all religion 
was revealed; from another it was seen to be on that 
account only more profoundly natural. Jehovah was indeed 
with his ancient people, training them to be the world’s 
religious teacher, but, at the same time, he was instructing 
the Greek in the secret of beauty, and imprinting upon the 
Roman the methods of government and of law. Nor had 
this process ever been intermitted or found an end; we, too, 
were a chosen people, slowly beating out a world task; 
every single soul among us had a side towards God, as a 
flower turns its face to the sun; and Christ was the first- 
born among many brethren, in whose ranks we, too, took a 
real, if an humble place. And all this was the work of that 
one and the self-same Spirit of God, dividing to every man 
severally as he will. That was the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

I do not think that any of us are in the least disposed to 
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retract anything of our full and frank acceptance of this great 
truth, or are one whit ashamed of the devoted allegiance which 
we have paid to it. Still it may be well to note its efficacy 
in casting us loose from old moorings. None of the systems 
of doctrine which rest upon long-descended ecclesiastical au- 
thority can live with it, for they are necessarily exclusive, it 
necessarily inclusive. But it tolerates as little those which 
have their basis in biblical infallibility, for its Bible is the 
whole of human literature, and its prophets are of every nation | 
and church. Wherever it discerns truth it recognizes divine 
revelation; while, on the other hand, in every so-called reve- 
lation it is compelled to acknowledge some mixture of 
human error. And, indeed, as its peculiarity was to throw 
us back upon ourselves for religious truth, to bid us look for 
God in the mirror of our hearts, and to listen in our own 
consciences for the echo of his voice, it may well be that we 
grew somewhat less careful as to the records of old revela- 
tion. Why, with a God all around and within us, shining 
upon us in the profuse beneficence of Nature, speaking to us 
in living purity and sweetness, visiting us in the mysterious 
depths of our own souls, should we seek him in a half-dead 
and unintelligible past? At all events, it was not for us to 
be uneasy at the onslaught which an eager rationalistic criti- 
cism was making upon the Bible. .“ Truth against the 
world,” was our motto; and even if Christ were taken 
away, and we knew not where the critics had laid him, it 
was but the Master’s lifeless form that they had power to 
touch, and his spirit could not cease to live in ours. So that 
even if our thoughts drove us forth from old harbors of 
refuge, it was but to sail the sea of God’s universal truth ; 
his Spirit filled our sails, his love smiled unchangeably 
overhead; who could doubt the happy issue of the voyage? 
The essence of this thought, you will observe, is a revolt 
from authority without to authority within. Historical rev- 
elation is the record of the spiritual experiences of others: 
henceforth we were to rely chiefly upon our own. Like 
Job, we had heard of God with the hearing of the ear: now 
with our own eyes we were to see him. And yet, as we 
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look back, it is plain that the temper of the times was hardly 
favorable to such a consummation, and that it was by no 
means a period in which the Spirit of God was poured out 
upon all flesh, in which young men saw visions and old men 
dreamed dreams; for physical science was coming in like a 
flood, and with it that materialistic form of philosophy 
which, whether true or false, is at least very hard to recon- 
cile with religion. What men will hereafter recollect this 
quarter of a century for is, that it gave birth to the Origin 
of Species; the word and the thought which it has be- 
queathed to human speculations, perhaps to the remotest 
generation, is Evolution. But, pregnant as that conception 
is, and is still more destined to be, it is for our present 
purpose only the last outcome and completest expression of 
a series of intellectual influences which have been pro- 
foundly modifying the conditions of religious thought. Do 
you say that science, in so far as it possesses the character 
of certitude, is God’s revelation of himself to this latter age, 
and that, in conformity with our own principle, all we have 
to do is to listen, and to shape our course accordingly? Yes, 
I know it; I believe it. But then the reconciliation of old 
and new necessitates a change of position on our part, and 
the very question is, In what direction, and how fair? And 
what I have profoundly felt myself, and want to make you 
see, is that these new thoughts, which we cannot resist and 
would not resist if we could,so long as they are a true 
interpretation of the universe, are hardly favorable to that 
adventurous voyage of the spirit, of which I spoke bug now. 
I need to feel all about me a moving, throbbing, divine life ; 
and science forces upon me the thought of universal and 
inexorable law. I want a God who is immanent in Nature 
and the soul, besetting me behind and before, touching me 
at every point of my existence ; and the only Deity for whom 
evolution leaves room to work is one who, infinite ages ago, 
breathed into the primeval fire-cloud the qualities which 
have issued in to-day’s changing world. I want a Father of 
my spirit, who shall know my frame and remember that I 
am but dust; and when I look out upon the world which he 
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has made, and strive to see there the smile of a universal 
beneficence, I am met by the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, which aver that the universe of 
animated Nature is one vast carnival of slaughter, and that 
the strong everywhere, without remission and without 
remorse, trample the weak under foot. It is the necessity 
of my theory that I should feel that my nature is open to 
the gracious influence of God, and that he should draw me 
to himself, as the sun draws the tides upon the sea; but the 
fashionable science tells me that I am, and must be, what 
my physical constitution makes me, and that I depend, not 
upon any divine visitations, but upon the collocation of the 
atoms of my brain. For all growth and vividness of moral 
life, it is essential that I should be conscious of a faculty of 
choice, and be able to take God’s side in the ever-ringing 
battle of good and evil, with the knowledge that the fight 
and my own share in it are no delusion, but what earth 
holds of most real and most momentous; and I learn that I 
am only a more cunningly contrived automaton than any I 
can myself make, and that my very consciousness is but a 
falsehood that needs to be analyzed into truth. I must, if I 
am to believe anything, believe that the good that is in the 
world and in humanity outweighs the ill, and will, as the 
years roll on, outweigh it more and more; and the newest 
philosophy assures me that all is for the worst in the worst 
of all possible worlds; that for ourselves it were far better 
not to be; and that the euthanasia of mankind will be the 
unremembered extinction of the race. What leaden clouds 
overspread the heavens now, and how angry are the waves 
beneath us! And the haven where we would be is very far 
off, and only now and then through the driving tempest can 
we catch the glimmering of a pilot star. 

Our religious method, then, however founded on the ap- 
prehension of a great and necessary truth, as I must always 
believe it to be, has had peculiar difficulties to contend with. 
It not only is not in accord with the spirit of the age, but is 
very hard to be reconciled with it. It moves against the 
current of its prevailing thought, and seems to contradict 
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its favorite speculations. From one point of view it isa 
return to natural religion, and natural religion never’ has 
had more difficulty in holding its ground than now. Even 
if it is fair to say that physical Nature still lends itself to a 
theistic interpretation, the God it offers us is a great First 
Cause; and the God we want is a father, closer to us than 
breathing and nearer than hands and feet, of a very perfect 
holiness and a very tender love. And when we turn from 
physical Nature to our own souls, do we find him there? 
The question is one that is very hard to answer; for we are 
children of a family, members in a long spiritual succession, 
heirs of the accumulated religious wealth of centuries; and 
of many of our most cherished possessions we cannot accu- 
rately tell the history. Some elements of our inner life are 
due, no doubt, to direct divine communion, and are, so to 
speak, native to the soil; some we can trace to Athens or to 
Rome, to the groves of the Academy or the shadow of the 
Porch; some the inspiration of modern science has breathed 
into us, and belong to its larger outlook on the universe. 
But we cannot tell what we owe to prophet and psalmist 
and Christ, because we have never lived without them. 
They have in great degree created the atmosphere in which 
we drew our earliest, and shall draw our latest, breath; we 
cannot put ourselves out of their school by any efforts of our 
own; often when we are most persistently minded to speak 
a Gentile and a worldly tongue, our language is still the 
language of Zion. And so, when we ask ourselves whether 
such profound and operative faith in a living and a loving 
God as we possess is wholly due to our spiritual instinct, 
and comes of the direct contact of the divine with our own 
nature, we can give, I think, no accurate answer. But for 
myself, I am willing to confess that I have a less unbounded 
faith in my own spiritual instincts than I once had. I find 
it very hard to go “sounding on a dim and perilous way,” 
through such shoals and quicksands of religious thought as 
I have described, if I am to have no better pilotage than my 
own. And if Iam not satisfied with the results of abso- 
lute religious individualism in my own case, I liké still less 
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what I see of it in others. I know that I can only judge 
them from the outside, and therefore I would jealously 
guard myself from harsh words. But I cannot help thinking 
that concurrently with the attempt to cut ourselves off from 
the past, to abjure all discipleship, to claim the full inheri- 
tance of our individual humanity, to stand single souls 
before God, there steal over us a certain coldness and hard- 
ness and arrogance of heart. We lose in awe-stricken rever- 
ence, and humble self-distrust, and quick comprehension of 
our fellow-men. In becoming an inflexible law to ourselves, 
we begin to assume that we are a law to others too. It is 
not always those who claim to stand absolutely alone with 
God in the spiritual world who are most completely filled 
and humbled by his presence. 

For, again, a lesson of the newer time, truer than any I 
have mentioned, is that the absolute individuality of man is 
a metaphysical fiction; that, however we may isolate any 
single man for philosophical observation and analysis, we do 
it always under peril of serious error; and that no man can 
be adequately understood until he is looked at in a social 
aspect. How true this is in religion, a moment’s thought 
will assure you. I have said that it is all but impossible to 
shake ourselves loose from the influences of our spiritual 
ancestry. Expatiate as we will in foreign lands, philosophi- 
cal or religious, we cannot be genuine Buddhists, or specu- 
late in the true Platonic school, or sing the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, or adore the majesty of Allah in the mosque, as 
those who are to the manner born. And yet, in virtue of 
the central idea with which I am dealing, we have a true 
relation to every one of these; and we are citizens of the 
spiritual world. No faith is quite unintelligible to us; all 
aspiration after goodness strikes a responsive chord in our 
hearts. .Yet what does the fact of universal affinity mean — 
coupled with the other fact that while we own it we are 
conscious of a more and a less— but that there is somewhere 
a line of spiritual affiliation to which we belong in a special 
sense, and that with all our cosmopolitan sympathies we 
have a genuine home of the soul? The more I study the 
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workings of my own heart and the religious history of man- 
kind, the deeper is my conviction that we were never made 
to stand alone. It is part of the ordinance of God that the 
weak should lean upon the strong, and the irresolute upon 
the steadfast ; that dim vision should be helped by clear and 
keen sight; that one man being lifted up should draw many 
unto him. It is natural and right that every human soul 
should have its direct access to God, and speak with him 
face to face, in the simplicity of its humanity. But it is also 
natural and right that poets should sing, and philosophers 
meditate, and prophets preach, and Christ suffer, and that 
all men should rejoice in their light and share the secret of 
their strength. 

For coupled with my conviction that the spiritual instinct 
is practically universal among men, is my conviction that it 
exists in every variety of intensity. Yet if its degrees shade 
each into every other by gradations of infinite subtlety, 
there are two main manifestations of the spiritual instinct 
which may be broadly distinguished, one as the instinct of 
the prophet, the other as the instinct of the disciple. 
Though one is very rare and one very common, they are 
identical in kind. Their method is essentially one. They 
are concerned with the same infinite object. But while the 
peculiarity of the prophet’s instinct is—if it is allowed to 
me to describe what is too far above me to have formed 
part of-my own experience — that he sees God face to face, 
and speaks of him with the authority of direct affirmation, 
and feels that his words are placed upon his lips by the very 
Spirit of Truth, it is enough for the disciple to understand, 
to accept, to follow, to love. No word that I say shall ever 
seem to throw a doubt on this central truth,—the possibility of 
direct intercourse between any human soul and God; indeed, 
he chooses his own prophets, and out of common clay moulds 
for himself a mouth-piece among men. But I am not sure 
that the principal worth of our own spiritual instinct is not 
that it enables us to understand those who have a keener 
vision of the soul. We are of one race with the great ones 
of the religious world, and we know the language which 
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they speak. We can follow them into secret places of God 
to which we could not have found the way for ourselves. 
Our hesitating affirmations became bold in their certitude, 
our doubting faith clear in their sight. And I—TI speak for 
myself alone — have long ago found out that I belong to the 
number of those who cannot stand upright, but are content 
and joyful to lean upon another. Neither prophet nor son 
of a prophet am I; such spiritual instinct as I have leads me 
to the feet of a Master. Again, I bate not one jot of the full 
and unqualified assertion of the universal work of the Spirit ; 
I have learned, I am ready to learn, in any school; no truth 
can, I trust, come amiss to me; no sweetness and whiteness 
of life fail to call out my homage and my love. But I cannot 
forget the rock whence I was hewn, and the pit whence I 
was digged. Of all teachers, one speaks to me with clearest 
and most persuasive voice. Of all lives, one seems to me to 
have been lived most abidingly upon the mount of God. Of 
all moral forces that have lifted and purified the world, one 
seems to me strongest, most lasting, freest from human alloy. 
In this light alone I can decipher the history of the past; 
in this hope alone I can look forward with calm trust to the 
future. And when in spirit I see my Master standing sadly 
in the way, watching the retreating forms of those who are 
no longer willing to walk with him, and the appealing ques- 
tion strikes my ear, Wilt thou also go away? I answer, like 
Simon Peter, out of the strength of a mature conviction and 
the energy of a full heart, “ Lord, to whom shallI go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

But to what Christ will you go? I seem to hear some ask 
confidently, almost scornfully. Criticism has broken into a 
thousand fragments the mirror in which the world once saw 
the divine image reflected, and no ingenuity of counter 
criticism, no ardor and simplicity of faith, can ever repair it. 
Are you sure that the words which seem to float to you over 
the ages, from the Palestine of the first century, are really 
Christ’s words? Can you frame for yourself any reasonable, 
consistent image of Jesus, which shall stir your conscience 
and awake your love, not as a divine image, but as the reality 
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of aliving man? I admit that these words raise a genuine 
difficulty, and yet hardly so great a one as appears at first 
sight. I do not think that negative criticism has accom- 
plished quite as much as it thinks it has; the broken mirror 
was that of a clear pool, which had indeed suffered strong 
disturbance, but is settling down again into something like 
its old serenity. The words? No, I do not believe the 
words because they come to me from these lips or those, 
which other authority bids me credit with a divine message, 
but because they themselves touch my heart, and pierce my 
conscience, and teach me the secret of existence, and bear 
the test of living, as do no others. No doubt they would 
lose something of their force and persuasiveness, could I con- 
ceive them divorced from that pure and strong life of which 
they now seem to me the natural expression; each rounds 
off and completes the other, and together they make up a 
divinely symmetrical whole. And to the question, Is it still 
possible to find in the Gospels an image of Christ which 
shall touch the general conscience as a divine and yet an 
intensely human ideal? I reply that men have done it all 
through the Christian centuries, and are doing it every day. 
Brethren, if Christ does not reach and find you, no words of 
mine can make him do it. I can but pass by, sorrowing that 
your spiritual sky wants its sun. But to the majority of 
men the old, old story has not lost its power of fascination ; 
saints lose themselves in the glory of Christ, and philoso- 
phers admire him afar off; common people hear him gladly ; 
little children draw near to him and are not repelled ; hard 
hearts are still melted by him, and noble aspirations quick- 
ened, and stubborn sorrows charmed to peace. This is his 
secret ; if he cannot do this he can do nothing. He teaches 
no comprehensive and compact theology, he does not even 
expatiate over the whole field of morals. He is a stranger 
to culture, except the simple wisdom of his people ; he lays 
no comprehensive grasp upon the knowledge of his age; he 
has no premonition of the triumphs of modern science. But 
he stretches out arms of unspeakable compassion, and cries, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
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will give you rest.” And they come, and his promise is ful- 
filled. 

At the same time, I am as far as possible from thinking 
that we are to hold fast to our Christianity in defiance and 
distrust of modern knowledge and culture. Much rather 
would I advocate a more complete amalgamation of the two 
than has ever yet taken place. Not only would I accept in 
the fullest and frankest way whatever science can prove to 
be true, but I would receive it in a spirit of devout thank- 
fulness as God’s characteristic gift to the age in which I 
live. The practical aspects of physical science are of ines- 
timable value to us, as teaching us, on one side of our being 
at least, the secret of natural existence, revealing to us the 
inexorable laws of Nature to which we must submit our- 
selves, whether we will or no; laying before us the homely 
wisdom of adapting ourselves to our environment, and the 
folly of attempting to achieve the impossible. By all means 
let us learn these lessons thoroughly; too thoroughly we 
cannot learn them. Then, also, I am profoundly convinced 
that the time is coming at which we must recognize far more 
distinctly and decisively than we now do that our highest 
life does not spring from a Hebrew root only; that in many 
phases of its existence Christianity has been continually 
weakened and distorted by confinement within itself; and 
that henceforth our aim should be to weave together in our 
life all brightest and strongest threads of human culture, 
come from whensoever they may. At the revival of letters 
there was a bitter struggle between Christendom and 
heathen art and literature, in which Christianity all but 
perished ; till, at the decisive moment, religion drew back 
within her own borders, deriving new strength from stern 
asceticism and an almost savage earnestness, and the Renais- 
sance apparently abandoned the struggle, though only to 
renew it in another shape, in the present aggressive march 
of science. And one of the problems that lies before every 
generation is to fuse those two forces, hitherto opposing, 
into one, stronger and completer than either. We cling to 
the secret of Christ, the watchful love of God, the commun- 
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ion of the Holy Spirit with all souls, the strength and the 
happiness of a self-controlled life, the beauty of brotherly 
love, the salvation of the world by self-abandonment, the 
hope of higher service and unending growth beyond the 
grave. We cannot do without this faith; it is the strength 
in which we live; it is the key which we apply to unlock 
the secrets of the universe. But why should we not com- 
bine with it that free and graceful Hellenic spirit, our debt 
to which we cannot over-estimate, and should now repay to 
mankind; the spirit of eager thirst for knowledge, and 
passionate love of all beauty, and frank toleration of the 
boldest thought, and a child-like reception and enjoyment of 
whatever good things God and Nature give? Why cannot 
we be citizens of the world and yet liegemen of Christ, pen- 
sioners of God’s universal bounty to man through men, and 
yet acknowledging that here, at the centre point of exist- 
ence, here, in the quickening spirit of life, we are drawn 
most closely to him? I do not think that Christianity will 
ever win its last and completest victory till it renounces all 
autocratic dreams of conquest. When the fact is admitted 
and realized that to make the perfect life of man to-day all 
the past of our race must pulsate in the veins of each, then 
and then only will it be true that “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcised nor uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, but Christ, all in all,” the prophet of universal 
humanity. 

It is, then, in this mingled spirit of loving allegiance to the 
past, and eager anticipation of the future, that I solemnly 
dedicate to-day this church to the worship of Almighty God. 
With this simplest of all definitions of its use and function 
in years to come its builders are content; they are willing 
to leave the generations that are to follow free to express, as 
seems to them best and fittest, the aspirations and the affec- 
tions, the hopes and the trusts, the penitence and the praise, 
which forever encircle the throne of the Infinite Mystery, 
the Unspeakable Wisdom, the Perfect and Unwearied Love. 
Old things pass away; new men come, and new things; and 
we think that the new is better, or, if we cannot see it, at 
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least that God will make it so. And yet the things that are 
gone were good and pleasant in their day; nor can any 
kindly judgment, any true and tender heart, ever close a 
chapter of life without a feeling of regret that tempers, if it 
does not sadden, anticipation. I may be forgiven if I see in 
these stately and beautiful walls, not merely a sanctuary for 
God’s service, but a memorial of a scattered household and 
a home that is home no more; faces that are gone rise up 
before me, and I seem to speak as one who stands between 
the living and the dead. What better thing can I wish 
than that this church may foster the old traditions of sim- 
plicity and sincerity and sweetness of life; that here men 
may learn the secret of inflexible integrity, and women of a 
kindliness that never tires; that here the little children may 
be gently led into all good, and the old wait with cheerful 
patience for the summons of the Lord! Men come and go; 
but duty never changes, love is of perpetual obligation, 
praise and prayer always go up to heaven, Christ still leads 
the onward march, God never forgets his children. And so 
we make our gift, unworthy though we be, and it also,— the 
changeful to the Unchangeable, the erring to the Perfect, 
the transitory to the Eternal.— Amen. 

CHARLES BEARD. 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHWORDS. 


There are certain words, used by Jesus or the Apostles, which 
have become so incorporated into the thought and life of our 
Christian religion that they, more than any others, stand with us 
as symbols of its grandest truths, its deepest affections, and its 
holiest emotions. The baptismal formula, in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the cross of Christ, the 
apostolic benediction, as well as other scriptural benedietions in 
which the name Christ or the expression, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is used, are forms of speech which belong to this class. A 
writer in the Christian Register, for whom we have a very great 
respect, suggests that we “dispense with all such orthodox bene- 
dictions and ascriptions.” 

The great objection to the use of them is that they have 
become so associated with doctrinal views which we cannot 
accept that in using them we seem to be giving our assent to 
what we believe to be untrue. Undoubtedly they may be used 
in such a way as to give a false impression. This, of course, 
must be guarded against as a most serious wrong. At the same 
time, many of these expressions we cannot give up without 
giving up what is peculiarly our Christian faith, We are not 
merely theists with philosophical views of religion and ethics 
growing out of our belief in God. Onur loftiest faith, our strong- 
est convictions of duty, our most vital affections, and our deepest 
religious emotions are so associated with the life and the person 
of Jesus that,in giving up his name and the endearing terms 
which connect us with him, we seem to be cutting ourselves off 
from that which gives to our Christian faith its peculiar charm 
and its power over us. 

Our Christian consciousness, connecting us with Jesus in his 
offices of love and truth, of grace, mercy, and peace, by his life, 
his death, and his resurrection from the dead, is a vast deal more 
to us than any philosophical statement of the naked truths which 
he taught. If men do not believe in these expressions, of course 
they cannot use them. But when they ask us who do believe in 
them to dispense with them, they ask us to make an omission 
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which takes away from us the characteristic features of the 
Christian Church, and which must soon end in destroying 
the Church itself. “They are only symbols,” it is said. But 
they are symbols of something infinitely dear to the Christian 
heart. And when the symbols are given up, it is because that 
which they represent is no longer recognized. “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” has for us a wealth of meaning which no 
other form of speech conveys, and, in*its connection with “the 
love of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit,” comes with 
a fulness of benediction which no extempore utterance or elabo- 
rate device of language can supply. The peculiar aroma of our 
Christian religion breathes itself out through these words as 
through no modern form of speech. We say nothing of the 
manner in which they have taken up into themselves the sweetest 
and holiest affections of all true disciples of Jesus for more than 
fifty generations. They so enter into our deepest Christian 
consciousness, and so fill it out with a sense of what is holy and 
heavenly and divine, that we cannot consent to separate ourselves 
from them. 

“Only a symbol!” A symbol of what? The cross of Christ, 
for example, — for what does it stand to us? The symbol of the 
divinest life that ever appeared on this earth for our good, con- 
summated and crowned by death; and, through that, appealing 
as it could in no other way to the souls of men. Its meaning has 
been perverted. It has been made to throw its apparent sanction 
over acts of terrible cruelty and bloodshed. But none the less, 
in its simple message of divine love, forgiveness, and redemption, 
should we use it, till our souls are illuminated by it, and its 
spirit shall permeate every branch of our religious culture and 
every fibre of our being. 

We undervalue the efficacy of symbols. They who would 
withdraw or withhold them from our churches cannot know how 
sharply they are wounding the most sensitive, conscientious, and 
devout of their fellow-worshippers. All that most deeply touches 
our hearts and enters most vitally into the deep places of our 
being appeals to us through symbols. Who has ever seen the 
face or the spirit of God? The highest words that we can 
use to describe him, the loftiest conceptions that we can form 
of him, are but transient, inadequate symbols of what he is 
in his infinite love and being. “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
is but a concrete symbol, untrue if we seek a literal exactness ; 
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but it is more to us, and more truthful too, than any abstract 
term that the wit of man can frame. 

They who would take away all symbols from our religion 
little understand the best methods of reaching and jtraining a 
human soul in the highest truths and mysteries of life. Here is 
one of the great secrets of the fascination and power of the 
Roman Catholic Church. What is the flag of our country? A 
piece of bunting,— nothing more. So it appears to some men. 
But eighteen years ago, when our young men —the bravest and 
the best among us—were going forth to die, if, need Sbe, that 
their country might live, and the folds of the nation’s flag were 
lifted up to guide and inspire them, how poor and, insufficient 
were the speeches, however fervid and eloquent, that were spoken 
under it! There was a grace, a freedom in its motions, a solemn, 
uplifting eloquence in its silence, an appeal to all that was 
great and holy in us as we looked up to it, which mocked all 
efforts at human eloquence, while it pointed back to our coun- 
try’s history, and onward to centuries of brighter honor and 
glory, telling of a more benignant power and presence, allying 
itself more and more closely with the providence and the laws of 
God, and with the freedom and the hopes of the world. 

Far more than this, the great watchwords and symbols of our 
faith reach into the depths of our being, and entwine themselves 
around all that is holiest and best within us. They are breathed 
into our infant hearts with a mother’s songs and prayers. They 
awaken in our opening minds the sentiment of reverence. They 
throw a sacred spell around us in our sense of duty. They impart 
a new sanctity and sweetness to the marriage tie. They reach 
onward into unseen realms of being, and by their light enable 
us to look forward in sure and certain hope of the eternal life. 


PROF. PEIRCE’S LECTURES. 


We do not remember ever to have been more profoundly 
impressed by a scientific lecture than we were by Prof. Peirce 
in his opening lecture on “Ideality in Physical Science.” We 
look on Prof. Peirce as second, in his great department of investi- 
gation, to no other man in the world. By his profound mathe- 
matical calculations, he has learned to divine the laws of Nature. 
Mathematics, in its higher forms, is, more than any other, the 
science of pure intellect. It deals with absolute facts. Its form- 
ule arrange those facts so as to bring out the results of the 
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highest reason. The pure abstractions thus arrived at are found 
to have their perfect expression in the outward universe. That 
is, the most perfect conditions which the intellect of man, by 
processes of pure reason, can attain to, are found to be fulfilled in 
the heavens and the earth. 

We are glad to offer to the more thoughtful and intelligent of 
our readers—from the Daily Advertiser—an abstract of a 
portion of this exceedingly able lecture. Men talk so superfi- 
cially about science that it is a privilege to hear the solemn 
utterance of one who has earned a right to speak on these great 
themes by devoting to it a long life-time and a genius of surpass- 
ing depth and comprehensiveness : — 


During these lectures it will be our province to examine the records of 
the various sciences, and justify their claim to the inheritance of ideality. 
We shall find that the wisest physical philosophers have been the most 
rigid observers, that they have penetrated through fact to the inmost soul 
of Nature, and that their grandest discoveries have been vast intellectual 
conceptions exhumed from the material world. 

Wild as are the flights of unchained fancy, extravagant and even mon- 
strous as are the conceptions of unbridled imagination, we have reason to 
believe that there is no human thought capable of physical manifesta- 
tion, and consistent with the stability of the rational world, which cannot 
be found incarnated in Nature. The dreams of Pythagoras and Plato 
upon the mysteries of number have been surpassed in the numerical 
relations discovered by modern science. The doctrine of the polyedrons, 
which Kepler did not find in the system of the planets, was as real a 
phenomenon of Nature as it was of his generous mind. They are found 
to be an essential feature of the modern theory of crystallization, just as 
he recognized in the paths of the planets and comets the ideal conic sec- 
tions of Euclid and Apollonius. The imaginary root of algebra, from 
which the puzzled analyst could not escape, has become the simplest 
reality of quaternions, which is the true science of space, and clearly 
elucidates some of the most intricate problems of mechanical and physi- 
cal philosophy. The highest researches undertaken by the mathemati- 
cians of each successive age have been especially transcendental in that 
they have transcended the actual bounds of contemporaneous physical 
inquiry. But the time has ever arrived, sooner or later, when the prog- 
ress of observation has justified the prophetic inspiration of the geome- 
ters, and has identified their curious investigations with the actual phe- 
nomena of Nature. 

Identity of law, structure, or material is indicative of community of 
origin. Such is the nature of the evidence for the common origin of the 
sun and the stars, of the sun and the planets, of the planets and the 
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earth, and all the other components of the solar system, whether satellite, 
comet, or meteor. A few lines of the spectrum, seen in the gas thrown 
from the sun, prove it to be hydrogen, because the same lines are found 
in the hydrogen upon the earth. In the same way, the identity between 
the laws of mind and matter may justly be urged as an evidence of their 
common origin. But this is not a sufficiently solid basis for the hypothe- 
sis that either of the two has originated the other. The speculation that 
the mind of man first constructed the world with its great harmonies, 
and then shrank to its present stature, may excite a derisive smile. But 
is it not as worthy of serious consideration as the opposite fable, that the 
mind has grown out of this mute matter, which is now utterly uncon, 
scious, and incapable of intellectual argument or spiritual emotion ? 

If the common origin of mind and matter is conceded to reside in the 
decree of a Creator, the identity ceases to be a mystery. The divine 
image, photographed upon the soul of man from the centre of light, is 
everywhere reflected from the works of creation. The origin is as dis- 
tinctly imprinted upon the records of philosophy and the laws of Nature 
as are the lines of the sun upon every solar spectrum. How could it be 
otherwise? Is it not a vagary of philosophy which erects one part of 
creation, and that the least, into the authorship of the whole? which 
ignores the Deity because he is materially invisible except in his works, 
which are the only possible form of material manifestation? We might 
as well assert that the star, which is only known by its light, consists of 
mere rays, that the picture is a product of uncontrolled color, and the 
anthem the offspring of unconscious sound. 

That the perfection of theology requires that all the gods should be 
reduced to one God must be admitted by every Christian theologian. 
But let us consider where the proposition will land us, that all science 
can be reduced to one fact. Among the facts to be embodied in the one 
fact are the facts of the omnipresent ideality, the intelligible cosmos, and 
the all-comprehending intellect. The law of universal gravitation must 
be incorporated, and the laws of rest, of motion, of chemistry and heat 
and electricity, of sound and light, and of all vibrations, audible and 
inaudible, visible and invisible, and of all forms of sensation, actual or 
possible. All the laws of the material world must be included, and they 
will constitute its least part. The mind of man must be in it, with its 
philosophy, its growth, and its infinite capacity for development. It 
must contain the law of love, the Sermon upon the Mount, and the 
Lord’s prayer. What can this mighty fact be but God himself? Where 
is the man who will not accept this fact as the one fact which is all-com- 
prehensive? and where is he who will accept less than this? 

But will science receive this doctrine? Physical science has long out- 
grown its theological stage. It has devoted itself to collecting and coér- 
dinating facts. It has collected museums, founded laboratories, and 
erected observatories. It has invénted microscopes and telescopes and 
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spectroscopes, and all forms of instruments for observations. It has 
ascended mountains, arisen in balloons, sounded the depths of the ocean. 
It has gone to the uttermost parts of the earth to observe the eclipse and 
the transit, and it has faithfully and humbly recorded its observation. 
But is there no tinge of condescending pretension under its humility? It 
has nowhere seen the divine hand, and therefore it will not recognize 
Deity. It sees evolution and the magnificent harmonies everywhere 
evolved. Is there not reason to apprehend that it is placing this very 
evolution upon the throne which can be occupied by no created power? 

Science, in its positive stage, devoted to vivid observation, has nowhere 
seen the divine hand. With all its power of prediction, with all its keen 
capacity to penetrate the future, we are as far from the end of the world 
as is science from the one final fact, which is also the primal fact, the 
first and last, the alpha and omega of fact. But, notwithstanding the 
short-sightedness of science, we may not forget that there have been wise 
philosophers who in the beginning have seen the end. Call it wisdom, call 
it inspiration, call it what you will, it was divine truth which the great 
law-giver of Judea uttered when he dethroned all the heathen gods with 
the declaration that “in the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Without this treasure of faith, the omnipresent ideality of science 
terminates in an impoverished and powerless pantheism. With it, the ob- 
served ideality is the divine thought, and the book of Nature is the divine 
record. At the turning of each new leaf the page may seem dark; but if 
you will peruse it with the docility and patience and faith of a little 
child, it will become luminous. Your science will then recognize the 
central light as the unfailing fountain of knowledge, and in it and 
through it will join in the praise and worship of an almighty, omniscient, 
and all-loving God. 


AN ATTEMPT AT HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives recently voted 
to themselves free passes on all the railroads in the State. A 
member of the House very properly suggested an amendment by 
which they should appropriate to themselves free quarters in all 
the hotels in the State. For hotels are no more private property 
than railroads. We do not know the name of one of the legisla- 
tors who voted for this act of highway robbery; but we trust 
that they will all be known and remembered by their constituents 
at the next election. The disposition on the part of public men 
to enlarge their powers, especially when it may gratify their 
greediness for gain, is one of the saddest signs of the times. 
Every illegal and immoral attempt of this kind should be met 
by the immediate and severe rebuke of an indignant public. We 
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should be glad to have a law forbidding all railroads to grant a 
free pass to any member of the State or National Legislature. 

Since the above was written, the vote here mentioned has been 
reversed by a majority of nearly two to one,—an evidence of the 
wholesome influence of public opinion promptly and strongly 
expressed. But our law-makers ought first of all to be a law 
unto themselves. 


CHARLES HENRY BRIGHAM. 


Our readers are doubtless already aware of the death of this 
indefatigable scholar and distinguished minister, whose enforced 
retirement nearly two years ago was so serious a loss to the work- 
ing force of our Unitarian body. Few have approached him, 
none have excelled him, in the energy and active laboriousness of 
a life whose vigor seemed to give promise of many more fruitful 
years. But there is no reason to speak of any failure to fill the 
measure of a lifetime’s work. Mr. Brigham compressed into the 
thirty-two years of his active ministry much more than the 
ordinary activities and attainment of the longest lifetime. In 
acquirements, in usefulness, in influence, he gained a fortunate 
and honorable share of what this life, at its fullest, has to give. 

We shall not attempt to sketch the outline of his life, nor to 
delineate the qualities of his character. In a funeral address, 
published in the Christian Register, Dr. Bellows has done this 
most beautifully and justly. But there are some impressions 
from personal and literary intercourse that we may perhaps be 
pardoned for setting down. 

Mr. Brigham was associated in the conduct of this Review 
from the time Mr. Lowe undertook it until the final failure of his 
health two years ago. His many notices of French and German 
books, though necessarily brief and sketchy, and having interest 
perhaps for a comparatively small circle of readers, devolved a 
large amount of labor on him, and furnished a valuable résumé of 
current theological literature in those countries. We have known 
him to forego intended relaxation, and shut himself up for 
several days of hard reading, in the hottest time of midsummer, 
that he might not fail of the task he had set himself in this 
department. 

He was fond of gathering up unusual and out-of-the-way facts 
bearing on the religious doctrines and usages of remote localities 
and peoples, many accounts of which he contributed to the edito- 
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rial department of this Review. Besides this, he prepared several 
elaborate and extended papers which appeared over his own 
name. Those on the Samaritans, the Jews in China, and the 
characteristics of the Jewish race are among the most valuable 
that occur to us. At the time when his health gave way he was 
planning an article on Japanese life and literature, for which he 
awaited a consignment of books from Japan. 

And this was but a small fragment of Mr. Brigham’s regular 
literary work. At the same time he was reading even more 
voluminously, and reviewing even more largely, for other period- 
icals. He was carrying on, besides, his Sunday services and his 
large Bible-class of young men at Ann Arbor, and preparing 
long courses of lectures with which to deluge the theological 
students at Meadville. He was attending meetings of the 
Oriental Society, giving educational addresses in Michigan, writ- 
ing essays for Unitarian conferences, and sending pungent arti- 
cles on hygiene and temperance to the health journals. 

Mr. Brigham’s literary sympathies were catholic, and his power 
of literary work was phenomenal. Without surpassing abilities 
in any special direction, he showed eminent vigor, sense, and 
intelligence in all. He wrote with great clearness, facility, and 
fulness of information on a great variety of topics. It might 
almost be said of him, as was said of Macaulay,— though, of 
course, at a lower level of brilliancy and epigrammatic force,— 
that he wrote with equal excellence on all subjects. His literary 
appetite was enormous; and his power of retaining and making 
effective use of the stores of information he accumulated, excep- 
tionally great. Reading at twice or three times the average rate, 
his mind grasped and assorted what it took in with the same 
rapidity and methodical exactness with which he docketed and 
pigeon-holed his papers. He had small patience with literary 
blunders, mourned over misprinted words, and despised preten- 
sion. 

With all the ardor of his literary hunger, and the energy he 
threw into his professional work, Mr. Brigham was not easily 
captivated by new theories nor carried away by enthusiasms,— 
moral, political, or other. He was cool in temperament, and con- 
servative in judgment and in his main convictions. He was an 
extremist in nothing except the rate at which he lived. It was 
hard for crude or partisan enthusiasms to flourish in his presence; 
and it was sometimes complained that he quenched ardent hopes, 
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and brought his terrible statistics, and his faith in the law of 
historic probabilities, to dim the budding visions of denomina- 
tional glories. But if he saw the future in a soberer light than 
the zeal of some of his brethren approved, his steadfast faith, his 
cheerful acceptance of the conditions of his work as a Unitarian 
minister and a rational Christian, his catholic temper, and his 
abounding labors, may well have been incitements to a faith and 
work more solid and fruitful than the unfounded expectations 
and self-content he probed. With a good deal of sharpness 
sometimes as a critic, Mr. Brigham won respect and confidence 
by his love of intellectual fairness, and his downright recognition 
of, and insistence on, facts. It was felt that here was a man who 
stood for reality. 

And this, joined with his large intellectual resources and his 
social gifts, gave him great personal influence, especially among 
young men. He was so ready with the stores of his information, 
and so frank in the expression of his opinions, and withal himself 
so interested in every theme that interested those who were with 
him, as to be engaging and invigorating in conversation, impart- 
ing not only of the abundance of his knowledge, but of his own 
intellectual vitality and interest. Nor did he lack the social 
qualities which make a genial and delightful companion. Some- 
what absolute and insistent on certain points, sometimes fatiguing 
the body or the attention of a companion on a journey or an 
excursion by his own unwearying endurance and insatiable intel- 
lectual interest, he was nevertheless kindly and appreciative of 
the excellences of others. No one could hear him speak of 
valued friends, or of noble characters he had known, without per- 
ceiving that beneath his somewhat phlegmatic temperament there 
glowed a warm and generous heart. It was our privilege to 
spend several delightful hours with him last summer during one 
of the brighter intervals between the attacks of his malady, and 
to gain fresh conviction, not only as to how the strength of the 
intellect and the religious principles of a lifetime may be brought 
to help one bear manfully a mortal blow, but to see how the 
gentler and sweeter qualities of his nature gained new exercise 
perhaps new development, in those days of enforced quiet, remi- 
niscence, and hushed expectancy, amidst the domestic ministries 
that so sweetly supported and cheered him. 

With all the variety and abundance of his literary work, Mr. 
Brigham has written little that will survive him, A volume or 
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two of his miscellaneous papers might be gathered which would 
have value; but his work was too various, and too largely for 
immediate ends, to have much permanent interest. He chose 
instead, and we think wisely, to put his impress upon his time, 
upon his church, upon the young men he instructed. We could 
wish, even for these ends, perhaps, that his work had been more 
concentrated ; certainly we must wish that his energies had been 
less lavishly expended, and so their exercise prolonged. But 
such as it is, his work remains to his honor and the world’s help. 
His influence in his parishes, in literature, perhaps, most of all, 
his influence upon the successive relays of young men who 
crowded his Bible-class during his twelve years at Ann Arbor, is 
a positive, wholesome, and vitalizing force inwrought into many 
lives, and always inciting to sound scholarship and laborious and 
consecrated living. 

We are glad to be permitted to close this notice with a passage 
bearing on this last point, from a memorial sermon preached by 
Rev. Mr. Shippen, in the church at Taunton, where Mr. Brigham 
ministered for more than twenty years: — 

Mr. Brigham’s early fondness for church history and biography is indi- 
cated by his theme at graduation from the Divinity School, on “St. 
Bernard and John Wesley.” The results of his wide reading were con- 
stantly poured forth in copious streams for the instruction of his people 
at Taunton; and during his years’ ministry there his immense resources 
for subsequent service were accumulated. When the Unitarian missionary 
work suddenly enlarged in 1866, men suitably equipped with experience 
and learning were in demand for important posts. For Ann Arbor, the 
seat of the State University of Michigan, with a thousand students in 
its several departments, the call naturally came to this brother, then in 
the ripe fulness of his powers, already noted for his scholarly tastes and 
habits, and his ample stores of learning. Without official relations to the 
University, simply sustained by the Unitarian Association as a resident 
minister, in free relations with the village and all its people, winning a 
hearing only by the attractiveness of his teachings as he expounded in 
harmonious relations the old faith and the new science, students thronged 
around him, and a Bible-class, sometimes reaching the number of more 
than two hundred, gathered from Sunday to Sunday, eager for his instruc- 
tions. 

One only needed to spend a day at Ann Arbor, and with him to visit 
the University, to discover by the gracious greeting accorded him alike by 
students, professors, and president that he was not shunned as a heretic 
to be tolerated, but was welcomed with the hearty respect commanded by 
his attainments and character. 
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As I crossed the State with him to attend a Chicago Conference, his 
busy and forethoughted friendliness was illustrated as midway he stopped 
over a train to visit some New England family, lonely and isolated in 
their new home, bringing his full budget of fresh books and magazines 
and breezy chat of latest news, making his coming a day of sunny memo- 
ries for the long, lonely year. On the same day’s journey came forward 
in the train a young physician settled in an inland city, gratefully testify- 
ing of the valued instruction of the Bible-class that has enabled him, 
amid his fresh studies of the new science, still to cling to his faith in the 
living God. One hears of some young man eager to plant a new church 
of the liberal faith in the Northwest, or perhaps a pillar of strength in 
some struggling church already started, and discovers as the secret of his 
enthusiasm that he was a member of that Bible-class. One hears of a 
young editor on the Pacific Coast giving his secular paper a tone of 
liberal religious faith, and discovers that he also graduated at Ann Arbor 
and listened to this preacher. In the editorial service of the Northwest, 
with deep satisfaction Mr. Brigham counted thirty of his pupils. Thus 
extended the lines of his influence, whose results no man can measure. 
And whether in Sunday service or Bible-class, in lyceum or social circle, 
for sermon, speech, or essay at Ann Arbor or at Meadville, and many 
another city or village of West and East, his presence was welcome, 
And to-day thousands remember gratefully the blessed helpfulness of this 
life that has made their own lives richer and better. We need not stop 
to discuss his defects or limitations. We all have such, and notable men 
often have them in most marked degree. But, grateful for his useful 
life, we will remember him at his best, and from this -memory take to 
ourselves a new consecration. When our day on earth is ended, may it 
be as fitly said of each one of us as of him, “ Well done, good and 
faithful.” 


THE SOUL’S WAY TO GOD. 


Our readers have found on other pages of this Review a recent 
sermon by Rev. Charles Beard, of Liverpool, which we have 
taken from the Unitarian Herald, one of our English denomina- 
tional newspapers. It seems to us to have unusual interest and 
value, as a record of some of the remarkable changes in the theo- 
logical outlook during the last generation, and as an illustration of 
the almost insensible change of religious attitude that has come 
about within that period in some of the freest and most reverent 
minds among us. Mr. Beard’s sermon is made up largely of per- 
sonal reminiscence and confession, but we venture to think that his 
experience has, in large part, many parallels, and will have many 
more, among liberal religionists both in England and this country. 

Without bating a jot of the old faith in the Divine immanence 
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in the individual soul, holding as clearly as ever to the uni- 
versality of revelation, Mr. Beard has come to feel the chastening 
influence of the new science and the new scepticisms in pruning 
the exuberance, and proving the inadequacy, of theories of indi- 
vidual insight and of the sufficiency of immediate inspiration. 
Better than this, he has indicated in this sermon a growing and 
restful reliance on universal religious convictions, the saving 
influence of high religious examples, the providential mission of 
* the prophetic line and of the religious fellowship, and the mighty 
help of discipleship in the Christian line. Perhaps he would 
accept the statement that he had added to the early transcen- 
dental basis a juster measure of the historic sense, and a more 
adequate perception of what is somewhat vaguely called the 
Christian consciousness,— the solidarity of human religious expe- 
rience, and the organic connection of the deepest religious life of 
to-day with the divine fulness of that life in Jesus Christ. 

We have read nothing so instructive in this matter since Dr. 
Hedge’s remarkable paper on “ Ecclesiastical Continuity,” several 
years ago; nor any so indicative of what seems to us one of the 
healthful and hopeful tendencies of rational Christianity at this 
time. Certainly there are many among us who will read this 
sermon, with occasional strong dissent perhaps, but with great 
general sympathy; and often with a singular sense of recognition 
of spiritual processes they have themselves passed through, and 
like convictions gained by a like experience. 

Mr. Beard is the editor of the Theological Review, and is one 
of the most scholarly and laborious of living Unitarian writers 
and workers, one who deals in the freest, most earnest, and most 
downright way with the problems of the age in regard to the 
soul and its destiny. None who read this sermon can fail to be 
impressed with its thoughtfulness, beauty, and force. We have 
headed this notice with the title of a volume of sermons, pub- 
lished a year or two since, for which we could wish a wide circu- 
lation and reading among us. The Soul’s Way to God, is essen- 
tially the topic of the sermon we have printed. The same title is 
given to the first four sermons in the volume. From one of 
them, as stating in other form the same essential truths very 
happily and compactly, we extract the following passage : — 

Of late years, and especially within our own religious connection, a 
controversy has grown up about these thoughts which I confess I find it 
somewhat difficult to understand. Some have seized very eagerly upon 
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the idea, comparatively new to this age, of the universal and perpetual 
revelation of God to the human race; and, in their desire to vindicate his 
presence with his children now, make less than others think fitting of 
historical revelation. And, on the other hand, there are those that feel 
so strongly the claims of Christ to human reverence and obedience as to 
think it almost a derogation from his dignity to link him in one chain of 
manifestation with the religious life of every age, and are not content 
unless what they call a special place in the history of revelation is allotted 
to him. For myself, the difficulty is one which I have never felt. On 
the one hand, I find myself quite unable to define what a special revela- 
tion means; for all revelation seems to me to have a character of 
specialty which you cannot take from it, even though it be no more than 
the vivid sense of God’s presence which may have been vouchsafed to 
some of us here, in this house of prayer, to-day. And the more I reflect 
upon the matter, the deeper becomes my conviction that diversities of 
grace, inspiration, revelation,— call the divine action what you will,— are 
differences, not in kind, but in degree; and that God’s movement towards 
the souls of men is distinguished, like all his activity in the physical 
world, by a majestic unity. Prayer and the answer to prayer, obedience 
and the strength which follows upon obedience, purity of heart and its 
reward of the beatific vision,—all these must be conceived of as essen- 
tially the same, whether in their strongest or least perfect manifestations ; 
and there is no sharp line of distinction to be drawn between the comfort 
which God may have given to some doubting, distressed soul to-day, and 
the consolation which he poured into his Son’s heart as he knelt 
beneath the olive-trees of Gethsemane. But then, while differences of 
kind in this matter are inconceivable, differences of degree may be so 
great as to be practically immeasurable. It seems to me a waste of 
words to debate as to what constitutes a special revelation in any philo- 
sophical sense: I do not see that we have any data by which to decide 
the controversy. I think it something worse than useless to exalt Christ 
for the purpose of proving that God does not speak to us; or to magnify 
the revelation of to-day, to show that that of eighteen hundred years ago 
was less signal than men have been wont to think it. Whoever believes 
in revelation at ail can hardly overlook, and ought not to wish to lessen, 
the significance of the fact that, historically speaking, Christ has been the 
great Shepherd of souls, bringing back, as no other prophet, millions of 
human hearts to God. In the frecords of our race he is a fact as glori- 
ously visible as the sun in the noon-day sky; and I can only attribute the 
insensibility to his divine beauty, manifested by some even of religious 
souls, to the exaggerated claims which many centuries have made for 
him, but which he never made for himself. And then (I speak for 
myself alone, I know not how it may be with others), while I profoundly 
believe in the revelation of to-day, and cannot in any other way explain 
the existence of religion, [ do not find that it at all exempts me from the 
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necessity of application to the records of the past, but much rather has 
its chief value in placing me in a natural relation to them. Were I 
wholly dependent upon the insight of my own soul, had I no other 
knowledge of God than he has vouchsafed to me in [the recesses of my 
own spirit, had I no stay of trust but such as my’ own faithfulness has 
won for me, I were indeed poor and miserable and blind and naked! I 
know little more than how little I know; but I can listen, I can love, I 
can follow. I too am of the lineage and language of the saints; I know 
my Master when I see him; and the more I know him, the deeper is my 
trust, the more faithful my affection. Surely it is really so with us all; 
only the very strongest souls can live alone with God and be content; 
for the rest, we rely one upon another; none can dispense with the help 
of any; and the witness of all is joyful in the ears of every one. - Because 
I am a man, my heart thrills in unison with the universal aspirations of 


humanity; and I follow Christ in proportion to my deep conviction that 
I too am a child of God. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


This is the title of an admirable little article in a recent num- 
ber of the New England Journal of Education, written by 
Eliza A. Bowen, of Kentucky. It is full of excellent ideas 
matured evidently by the personal experience of the writer in the 
training of young minds. We should be glad to quote it all, but 
can only cull here and there a passage which is valuable :— 


No one would advocate trying to teach the philosophy of history to 
boys and girls; and only ripe and well-stored intellects can grapple with 
this topic. The young people can gain some general knowledge, and 
their interest can be excited, but they cannot learn a great deal at school. 
The compends prepared for our schools give too many dry details, and 
leave out what gives vividness to the picture. 

In addition to the utter dulness of the books, I think a great mistake 
is made by teachers who require every minute event, and especially 
every date, to be committed to memory. I was once present at a meeting 
of city teachers, when a class in history was brought forward and 
examined, as an example of what could and ought to be accomplished. 
In one respect, to be mentioned hereafter, the recitation was worthy of 
all praise. But the children, among other similar feats, gave the names 
of all the Saxon kings of England, with the date of accessions. A 
teacher who sat near me remarked to me, in a penitential tone, “ Is it 
not wonderful? We could not stand such an examination ourselves.” I 
replied, “No; I cannot give the names and dates of accession of all the 
Saxon kings, and, what is more, I do not care a straw to know them.” 
Of such knowledge I say, in the words of Horace, “sunt qui habeant, est 
qui non curat habere.” 


This is what she says about her own methods : — 


I once, and only once, taught history as a regular daily study. I do 
not tell my plan as a full solution of the problem “how to teach history,” 
but merely as a modest contribution to the discussion of the question. I 
did not try to make these girls remember too many events. I endeav- 
ored to create a very vivid impression of those which I selected. I gave 
a biographical account of great persons by lecture; and I illustrated 
character, as far as possible, by anecdotes. I brought in every possible 
picturesque and impressive detail. I could see that the girls themselves 
went to the books I talked of, and sometimes they brought us very inter- 
esting contributions. 
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My pupils both talked and wrote of the great men of whom I talked to 
them. When I lectured on any subject which they were afterwards to 
repeat, I made a memorandum of heads on the blackboard; one word on 
the board usually suggested each topic. I found that one great advantage 
of having things told rather than read was, there could be none of that 
learning words by heart so dear to dull pupils and incompetent teachers. 
To tell the anecdotes with point was a capital exercise, and a few girls 
became very fine raconteuses. 

I had each girl construct charts, to give connection and a knowledge of 
contemporaneous events. I should recommend that these be made as 
elegant and ornamental as possible, so that they could be mounted, map- 
fashion, and hung up in the maker’s own room for future reference. A 
few prominent dates were learned, by which they could settle the time of 
almost any occurrence with a sufficient degree of approximate accuracy. 


She evidently does not feel any more enthusiastic about the 
written examinations than many of us parents who see how 
depressing they are to the best energies of the pupils, and how 
unsatisfactory a test of their knowledge. Yet she does not 
ignore them, but believes that her method prepared pupils to 
answer even those questions more intelligently :— 


But, says somebody, how did the final written examination turn out? 
Well, my scholars stood that test very well. I do not undervalue it. It 
cannot test everything, and, especially in literary studies, produces not 
the best results. But it is a necessary anchor to keep oral teaching from 
sailing away on a pleasant but aimless voyage. Where there are good 
school officers,— not mere martinets,— they appreciate the better results 
of stimulus, impulse, and so do intelligent parents. Because a written 
examination cannot test all things, that is no reason why it should not 
try those things which it is admirably fitted to ascertain. 


THE STAGE, 


A correspondent of the Hartford Courant writes a very enthu- 
siastic and interesting letter about the success of Mr. Henry 
Irving in London, in the play of “Hamlet.” He appears to be 
giving quite a new and fresh interpretation to this much-dis- 
cussed Shakesperian character. We were all surprised, and 
many charmed, in this country by the original rendering of Mr. 
Fechter when he first came here. This wonderful play opens 
boundless resources to the artist world and thinking audiences. 
Mr. Irving seems to have made a great impression upon the 
English public. The whole make-up of the stage, all the scenery 
and accompaniments, delighted this correspondent, and satis- 
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fied the sense of harmony and fitness. Miss Ellen Terry has 
also played the part of Ophelia in such a way as to delight 
everybody. We know of nothing which can so well elevate the 
whole public sentiment in regard to theatre-going as the con- 
tinual reproduction of Shakespeare’s plays by the best actors of 
high moral character. The difficulty which is always presented 
is, that they will not pay. No; they will not pay in comparison 
with miserable scenic burlesques. They will not pay any more 
than the best magazines and reviews will pay. The magazine 
editor strains every nerve, and sugars his pill of knowledge with 
brilliant illustrations on his sheet, to draw the multitude to his 
subscription list. But suppose the conscientious editor or actor 
thought less about whether it would pay, and more about his 
profession or art. Let them expect smaller profits, live on less 
money, and we shall then hear less about the artist or journalist 
being obliged to bring himself down to the common herd, 

This question of money taints everything in this country. 
When we see how refined and influential people live all over 
Europe (and formerly did in New England) on small incomes 
and in modest homes, we realize how inflated is the whole style 
of external life here. It is perfectly easy for unostentatious 


peopk, even, to spend a great deal of money without being able 
to make much show for it. It is equally easy to go without much 
of this money, or to turn it into avenues of religious sympathy 
or philanthropic work or the intellectual and artistic culture of our 
fellow-men. 


CUTTINGS. 


We have no children’s department in our Review, and we 
should hardly think it worth while to attempt it; but it will not 
hurt us,in the midst of grave thoughts on the destiny of man, 
to feel some of the sweet faith, the joy, the restlessness, and the 
repose, which go with childhood. We are impressed with the 
richness of humanity when we run through our exchanges, and 
find often such delicate little morsels in the way of children’s 
and grown folks’ poetry. They appear in the denominational or 
secular papers for a moment, and then vanish out of sight. Some- 
times a poem goes the length and breadth of the land, but its 
merits are often very doubtful. A certain fashion has set it 
agoing, like a popular preacher. These pretty things shine a 
moment and go; but we ought not to regret it. They have done 
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their work. The lover’s eye has doubtless singled them out from 
the platitudes of other writers, and put them in the cherished 
scrap-book. 

We give two or three here, just as we find them. Here is a 
sweet little song for tired children and parents, from the Vew 
England Journal of Education : — 


NIGHT SONG. 


Rest, children, rest ; 

The lessons of the day are o’er; 
Within the west 

The streaks of evening gleam no more. 
Rest, children, rest. 


Sleep, children, sleep 

While winter winds blow cold and wild; 
May slumber deep 

Visit each play-tired, weary child. 
Sleep, children, sleep. 
Dream, children, dream 

Of passing days with pleasure rife, 
That, like a stream, 

Shall flow into a fuller life. 
Dream, children, dream. 


Here is a parson’s talk to a child, in the Independent : — 
TO CATSIE, ON HER SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 


Yes, I’m seven. 

Don’t you see how very tall I’m growing? 
And then, besides, 

To school I go, and am learning what’s worth knowing. 
Seven to-day ! 

Just think of that! And still they call me Catsie. 
Now, if they mean 

A little thing, they may as well say Ratsie. 


But if they mean 

To hold me dear and love me for their Patsie, 
Though I’m seven 

And grow quite old,— oh! always call me Catsie. 
Ah! lovely child. 

The parson’s wish for you at merry seven 
Is sweet returns, 

A happy home on earth, then one in heaven. 
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Here are the unanswerable questions of childhood, from the 
Transcript : — 
TRUTH AND GOD. 
“ The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


O child, in whose clear, serious eyes 

A world of happiness and promise lies, 

Why press me with your questionings 

Of “What is Truth?” and “ What is God?” 


The truth, my boy? What sage surmise 
This seeming simple question underlies ! 
I fear to lead astray. The truth? 

Why God is Truth, and Truth is God. 


“ Then, mother, they are far away, 
Where I have seen the sun at close of day 
Lie down behind the western hills, 
Tn haste to rest, his day’s work done.” 


Nay, child, sweet child, not far away ; 
For God is Truth, and God in us doth stay. 


Here is another little poem from the new paper of our Univer- 
salist friends, the Christian Leader, which bids fair to be one of 
the best religious papers we have : — 


YEARNING. 


In thy closet daily hiding, 
Talk with God; 

He will take away the chiding, 
And the rod, 

And, in place of sore distress, 

Build thy life in holiness. 


One stair lifts above another, 
Toward His light ; 

One ray other rays shall gather 
In its flight; 

And, ere long, thy peace shall be 

Sure as His who leadeth thee. 


MISSIONARIES, 


Our English brethren among the Orthodox Congregationalists 
have been a good deal excited of late about a scene of riot and 
bloodshed in one of their missionary stations in New Britain. 

We confess ourselves a little at a loss about the position of this 
island; and as we have no notes by us we cannot state any facts 
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positively. But our impression is that: the ruder portion of a 
cannibal race attacked the missionaries in a brutal manner, and 
that the reverend gentleman at the head of the mission, whose 
name we cannot recall, not only took vigorous measures to pre- 
vent the riot from spreading, but used aggressive military force, 
and fired upon the crowd, killing about forty persons. 

Our sympathies must at first go with the missionary, when we 
reflect upon a little band of harmless men and women working 
for the truth, surrounded by grinning cannibals ready to kill a 
Christian and eat him up at a moment’s notice. We are so 
accustomed to the tale of devoted evangelists who every year or 
two, in some far-off land, lose their iives at the hand of treacher- 
ous natives that it is a relief for the moment to see the tables 
turned and the heathen monsters punished. But our English 
friends do not look upon the matter in this light, and they are 
probably right. There is no harsh judgment in their papers, but 
a wide-spread feeling that the vindictive spirit of the Christian 
teacher who shot down a promiscuous crowd was not in accord- 
ance with the Prince of Peace, in whose name he was sent to 
preach the gospel. 

The general impression is that he had succeeded in quelling 
the rebellion, that this act was purely a revengeful one, and 
showed much more of the John Bull spirit than the nature of 
the case justified. We are too far off and know too little of the 
affair to form any opinion, but we have been interested in an 
article on the general subject of missionary work, which appeared 
in the English Zndependent not long after this above-mentioned 
event took place, and we quote a little from it: — 

A monstrous idea once obtained among those from whose own educa- 
tion we might have hoped better things, “that any pious man who could 
read his Bible and make a wheelbarrow was good enough to be a mis- 
sionary”; and the idea is not yet quite extinct that more learning 
and ability are needed for the home pastorate than for the foreign field. 
The idea would be tolerable if any of those who entertained it were not 
judges, and jury too, in their own cause. The complacent belief that we 
at home require ministers of greater abilities than does the missionary 
work smacks of the conceit of which Solomon gives some judicious hints. 
It is, in fact, believing that household troops need more ability than 
those who must rough it in the field, and that Field-Marshal Prince 
Albert requires more talent than Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
The idea, though not destitute of a smack of self-complacency, is nearer 
the truth if associated with the belief that in sending a missionary men 
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are furnishing a pastor to a church recently rescued from gross heathen- 
ism. It is questionable, however, whether such a destination ought to be 
called missionary. It is the village home pastorate, with only another 
firmament overhead. No young man ought to be allowed to fancy him- 
self a missionary in these circumstances, and it is probable that with the 
formation of every church elders ought to be ordained to take the over- 
sight, of course under the direction of the missionary. The primitive 
churches seem to have been so treated, and we may safely say that the 
composition of one of those churches, as seen and reported on by the 
scoffing Lucian, due allowance being made for that Punch of his day, 
was very much inferior to that of the respectable Hottentots and South 
Sea planters who now form the staple of our mission churches. . . . It is 
easy to call the customs of the heathen foolish and benighted, and so 
forth, but to enlighten is quite a different matter. We question if many 
of our home ministers would come off victorious in an argument about 
rain-making. A missionary has to originate many new ideas, and convey 
them to those who have not even the words in their language. The idea 
of moral purity, for instance, or holiness, is derived from the Hebrew, 
and is found in no language, unless taken from the Bible. There is no 
such idea in the heathen mind, nor any phrase to express the full force 
of the thought. But the home pastor has the whole sacred phraseology 
ready made. The truth seems to be, that the ministers of Christ ought 
all to be highly educated, whether for the home or foreign field; and if 
high education can, in either case, be dispensed with, it is not the foreign 
laborer who will miss it least. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


The Reformed Church of France has met with a loss in the 
death of M. Frangois Bonifas, one of the youngest, and at the 
same time the most distinguished, of the professors of the theo- 
logical faculty of Montauban. 

M. Pressensé, who was personally acquainted with him, gives 
us the facts of his life in a letter to the Independent: He was the 
son of M. Bonifas Guizot, Professor of Hebrew in the same 
university. He took his degree at the Sorbonne, presenting an 
able thesis on the theodicy of Leibnitz. He passed his examina- 
tion at Montauban, giving there his thesis on redemption, accord- 
ing to Schleiermacher. He wrote a dissertation on the unity of 
the apostolic teaching, which won so much praise that he was 
given the degree of Doctor of Theology. After giving a course 
of lectures on French history he was appointed to the Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History, and he was also the principal editor of the 
Theological Review at Montauban. 
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OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a letter from Prof. Bracciforti, of Milan, 
giving us an account of his encouragements and discouragements. 
We published in a recent number his acknowledgment for the 
sum of money which we sent out to him through the help given 
to us by the subscribers to this Review. 

Our readers will perhaps remember that he spoke of having 
given up his hall, and of using by courtesy a room occupied 
most of the time by a kindergarten school-mistress at Milan. 
He suggested in his letter that some pictures for the use of the 
school would be very acceptable to the teacher, and a little 
return on his part for her kindness, if he could procure them. 

His words did not fall on deaf ears. A generous lady in our 
denomination sent us a hundred dollars for Prof. Bracciforti, a 
portion of which was to go to the school-mistress to use in the 
purchase of pictures for her school. 

We quote a few words from Prof. Bracciforti’s letter : — 


Mixan, Via S. Simone, 11. Oct. 16, 1878. 

Dear Frienp,—I received in due course of time your letter of the 
10th of September last, containing a check for one hundred dollars, of 
which I hastened to deliver the sum named to Signora Capani, the 
school-mistress in the kindergarten school. She was at the time in great 
financial embarrassments, being unable to pay the whole half-year’s rent 
of the room where she generously allowed me hitherto, and will continue 
to allow me, to preach on Sundays. On the other hand she did not want 
any more drawings or pictures, having already got a fair collection of 
them; so that I thought it best to give her the money, for which she 
sends you and Mrs. A—— R——, of Providence, R.I., her warmest 
thanks. I read her a portion of your letter, and she was much moved at 
the kind interest thus evinced towards her by a lady living so far away 
in the other hemisphere, whom she has never met and will probably 
never meet here below, and said that “God had indeed provided for her 
in a way she did not dream of.” 

... My warmest thanks to Mrs. A—— R——., to whom I beg you will 
apologize for my not writing. I hope that my present ill-health will 
soon be over, and God will strengthen me to resume my work, walking in 
the footsteps of the Master. 

Thanking you again most heartily for your kind sympathy, 

Very cordially yours, 
FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 
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LETTER FROM FATHER HYACINTHE. 


Our editors have received a letter from Hyacinthe Loyson in 
French, which we translate for our readers, because, although it 
is short, and contains no propositions of practical importance, it 
is pleasant to come into personal relations with a religious re- 
former of his stamp :— 

NEvILLY (near Paris), Nov. 25, 1878. 

Dear AND HonorED GENTLEMEN,—I do not know to which of you I 
owe for some years past a copy of the Unitarian Review. I am very 
grateful for it, and, as a poor testimony on my part, I offer you a little 
volume which contains the lectures given by me in Paris on the princi- 
ples of Catholic reform. 

You are aware that we are not in accord upon the fundamental point 
(in my eyes),— the full and absolute divinity of our Saviour. God and 
the experiences of life have only strengthened me upon this rock of 
eternal confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” 

Permit me to wish with all my heart that you may reach this point 
some day. The elevated, philosophical, and generous philanthropic 
character which marks your eminent Review will lose nothing by such a 
transformation; for the Son of God is, at the same time, Son of Man. 
You will thus see a lustre dawn upon your thoughts and works which, in 
spite of their large spirit and creed, Channing and Parker could not 
reach. 

Receive, dear and honored gentlemen, the assurance of my most 
respectful and distinguished consideration. 

HyYacintTHE Loyson (Pretre). 


Marraa P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Unity of the New Testament. Together with a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Prof. F. D. Maurice. 
First American Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The American students of the late Prof. Maurice, of Cambridge 
University, England, who form a growing body in all the great de- 
nominations of the Protestant Church, have united to republish The 
Unity of the New Testament as the first volume of an American 
edition of his works. They feel certain that it will be completed 
hereafter, because so many of the works answer to the demand, 
which is growing apace, for an integrating view of revelation to 
take the place of the destructive criticism of the Bible, which has 
nearly exhausted itself; and sometimes, alas! with the result of 
apparently destroying, together with what is unquestionably 
transient, the permanent power of individuals to verify their own 
immortal identity as well as the being of God; correspondent 
truths that ever and anon rise serene above the restless ocean of 
material phenomena and the tumultuous waves of human emo- 
tion; eternal rocks against which these temporary things dash 
themselves forevermore, and reveal their finiteness. 

This “memorial” volume consists of the Warbartonian lect- 
ures delivered to the students of divinity in King’s College, 
London, between the years 1845 and 1850. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury they have been out of print, his English publishers not deem- 
ing it so salable a book as later works, intrinsically of a less 
universal interest, but related to the superficial activities of the 
day, that are often dignified with the name of progress, but 
whose results are deciduous. In the preface of this American 
edition it is affirmed that Mr. Maurice himself said that he 
“would rather any of his works should go out of print than 
this.” 

To define what is false is unquestionably important for clear- 
ing the atmosphere, and also the organs of sight, for the appre- 
hension of Truth, “eternal, sacred, sure.” But Mr. Maurice 
believed that, after all, all growth that is vital consists in affirma- 
tions of truth that require a higher faculty than the analyzing 
intellect; viz., the synthesizing imagination, which is reason vital- 
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ized into creativeness by that union of love and thought whose 
separation, as Mr. Emerson has sung, is a— 


... “grief 
Past all balsam and relief,” 


but whose union is communion with God. 

With Mr. Maurice the Bible is not the only organ of revelation, 
but all the not me of the individual consciousness; the material 
universe scientifically analyzed, and also as symbol; the history 
of mankind both in nations and in individuals, including the con- 
versation in the world of the Man who conquered the threefold 
temptation of humanity in himself,— bodily infirmity, and the 
instinct of displaying personal superiority, and the passion of 
dominating the kingdoms of this world,— in order to serve God, 
the Father of all men, by uplifting and ministering liberty to them 
all; to do his will on earth as it is done in heaven; and, having 
overcome as he overcame, to sit down with him on his throne, 
“partaking the divine nature,” as St. Peter says. 

We have heard that some of the memorialists thought that the 
volumes, What is Revelation? and the Sequel, would have been 
better books to introduce to the American public the works of 
their “beloved prophet,"-—of whom Dr. Martineau said, in a 
sermon preached on the Sunday after his death, that he was “the 
greatest spiritual influence on England of the century.” 

But they did wisely to give a specimen of his own method of 
studying the Christian and Hebrew Scriptures; for it is not in 
his precise opinions on any point that his value lies, but in the 
spirit and method of his search after truth. He always disap- 
points those readers who go to an author to define their own 
thoughts or to receive his definite thoughts; for it is always 
Maurice’s purpose to do something far more vital for his reader 
than to think for him; viz., to give him courage to think for 
himself, and a hope to find the absolute ground for every phenom- 
enon and every fact of spiritual life. He would put the reader 
in possession of his own power of apprehending truth, by 
inspiring him the while with his own rejoicing faith that there is 
truth to be found on which the finite mind and individual heart 
may feed forever. 

In What is Revelation? and its Sequel, he opposes Sir William 
Hamilton’s dogma that absolute being is unknowable; and its 
logical result in Mr. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought, be- 
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cause it involves the presumption that the Omnipotent cannot 
reveal himself. He shows that this presumption must needs 
engender a slowness of heart, a spiritual despair, that must 
needs prevent that total action of our nature, that act of faith, 
which “is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen.” 

But Maurice must speak for himself. As little as he under- 
takes to interpret or paraphrase the prophets and Christ would 
we undertake to interpret and paraphrase Maurice. He that has 
ears to hear will hear from them and from him, that this is eternal 
life,— to know God and him whom God anoints with his spirit. 

E. P. P. 


Change. The Whisper of the Sphinx. By William Leighton. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1879. 

Mr. Leighton seems bent on surprises. Two years ago, he sent 
out his first poetic venture in The Sons of Godwin, which 
encountered Tennyson’s enterprise of “Harold,” in which the 
same personages played their parts on the same historic seene as 
his. It bore the comparison well of fresh work with work long- 
tried and skilled. Then came, the next year, the surprise of 
another drama, in so short a while, by the new poet who had 
unwittingly broken a lance with the laureate. At the Court 
of King Edwin proved fellow to the first, with good measure of 
dramatic skill and poetic quality. Now, one more year surprises 
us with a poem of an opposite sort,— philosophic in place of 
dramatic. 

This will not attract the attention or gain the liking that the 
others did. Let alone the interest felt in the first because of the 
comparison it invited with the older poet’s work, and in the 
second to see how it fulfilled the promise of the former, this has 
no story to follow, and no persons and fates to get interested in. 
It has to do with thoughts, theories, reflections,— with questions 
and difficulties of the mind. Bloodless abstractions and bodiless 
philosophizing are not interesting to the crowd of readers and 
seekers after new things, like characters that live and move, 
suffer and die,in drama. In the way of popular interest, what 
chance will memory, consciousness, force, progress, have beside 
Pellitus and the King,— Harold, Gurth, and Tostig? Audience 
to the new poem will be few, yet not unfit,—whether of those 
curious to hear what the new man has to say on mooted points 
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and grave matters, or of the sympathetic ready to find their 
wonderings and perplexities put into poetic shape. 

It is, perhaps, a closer test of Mr. Leighton’s intellectual parts 
and poetic faculty than his former works. A philosophic poem 
tests, at any rate, a different range of ability from a dramatic 
one; engaging what is more rare, if not finer. He bears the test 
well, if not greatly and famously. Great and famous belong to 
Wordsworth and his peers in philosophic poetry. It belongs to 
them to recall in verse the “purple diction” of Plato and his 
flight of intellect and imagination helping metaphysic. Yet 
Wordsworth, in “The Prelude,” nods. I have seen Change men- 
tioned with Lucretius’s philosophizing. Its writer would be the 
first to smile at such misplacing and risk of contrast. He ad- 
dresses himself well to his work, and carries it to an end which 
crowns it worthily. He proves his philosophic theme congenial 
with a cast of mind in sympathy with serious and exalting 
thought. He faces problems which are the burning questions 
now, with sober and competent consideration. And his thought- 
ful treatment of these he has thrown into form of poetry which is 
attractive and interesting, and rises, in many places, into the true 
poetic fervor and loftiness. 

In eighteen parts or cantos, the poet follows the work, fashion, 
and mystery of “Change” through its various spheres and among 
the subjects of its operation. He might have taken Shelley’s line 
for his motto : — 


“ Naught may endure but mutability.” 


He follows its ancient date, tracks its long influence, which lasts 
while all fluctuates and passes, through time, history, race, prog- 
ress. Nature he sees fashioned by unceasing change. Its work 
carries the future and fate of the earth; and ocean, with unrest- 
ing waves, is but its fluctuating. Matter and force are manip- 
ulated by it; and cosmic drift and tendency is managed by 
“Change.” Fortune and religion endure it. Individual life, 
death, and the future follow this influential and eternal power. 


“ So in them all raignes mutabilitie.” 


It has become a commonplace reflection,— this reign and power 
of “Change.” But the treatment here is not superficial, but 
thoughtful. There is little of the barren and easy moralizing 
which belongs to this theme. The great Napoleon might have 


15 
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been spared us, perhaps,in XIV.; and that objectionable old 
“sage,” in the preface, whe is “stock” answerer, as the “ youth” is 
stock putter, of moral questions. In general, however, the sound- 
ings are taken deep, and there is much of far-reaching suggestion. 

And it is poetic treatment. There is but little of prose cut 
into lengths. There are the same happy touches of description 
and picturesque laying out of scene and story which were striking 
in the former dramatic poems. Norseman and Arab, Hindoo and 
Christian, and their hopes of heaven, are well painted in XVI. It 
is good firm drawing of Egypt, Carthage, Macedon, and Rome in 
IX. In VIIL., the great procession of races is well pictured, from 
mound-builders and the dwellers in Yucatan to the European 
who has displaced them : — 


“ The silent relics of that early race 
Have yet a voice, as hath the ancient Sphinx 
Who sits embedded in the sands of Nile; 
And if one word could cross the moveless lips 
Of Egypt’s god, or statues of Copan, 
Those stony mouths would surely utter ‘Change!’” 


It is a lovely night-landscape (on p. 19), well observed and deli- 
cately wrought. And the “preadamatic visions” (on p. 39) seem 
to be true to such Nature as there was when the world was 
forming. 

There is not a little of science and metaphysic here. These 
are rocks on which poesy risks going to pieces. “Pleistocene” 
and “Miocene,” “Conceptive,” “Consciousness,” and such are 
hazardous ina poem. The gods have not made these poetical 
any more than Touchstone’s Audrey. Yet these and their 
belongings of scientific term, fact, or metaphysical theorizing are 
managed more than fairly well. Mr. Swiveller might hint that, 
in IV. and V., the wing of poesy “moults a feather.” But the 
flight is poetic enough. 

The last two cantos draw off from further statement or treat- 
ment of the problem of “Change,” and turn to suggest some 
answer. The answer is found in that which to some seems a 
reply, but to others only a refuge. Idealism — of the poet, of the 
thoughtful and earnest man —is made to furnish an answer; the 
best, perhaps, which may come of our intellectual gropings or 
flights. On idea, 


“The master-thought, 
Of which all Nature is the imagery,” 
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and on its power of life more and more, “Change” cannot work 
its alterations and confusions. 

If, all along this poem, there be many a reminder that we too 
are atoms in the grasp and grind of “Change,” there are also, all 
along, many compensations of more cheerful thought in further 
outlooks of the mind and freedom of the spirit. In his preface, 
the poet is 

“Sure of an eternal government 
Above all change, and rests in calm content.” 


Midway his book he suggests,— 


“ Perhaps it is a problem whose solution 
Shall slowly bring us intellectual growth, 
And ripen mental strength, as step by step 
We rise to level of each higher thought 
That brings us nearer to the perfect plan.” 


And this is his close of his book and conclusion of the matter: — 


“ Change is the movement of the Master’s hand, 
And constant purpose is divinely whispered 
Beneath its touch; so are we ever drawn 
By what is best in us to what is best 
And wisest over all.” 


L. G. W. 


American Colleges: Their Students and Their Work. By Charles 
F. Thwing. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It would, take a great deal of time and trouble to gather up 
from other sources the valuable information that is contained in 
this small volume. It is prepared intelligently and candidly by 
one who evidently knows how to select important facts, and to 
arrange them skilfuliy, so that: parents or young men seeking a 
liberal education will find here nearly everything that they need 
to know in order to decide what college had best be chosen for 
their particular purpose. It treats of the instruction, the expenses, 
and pecuniary aid offered in different colleges; morals, religion, 
athletics, health, choice of a college, rank in college as a test of 
future distinction. 

This volume deals with facts. President Porter, in his larger 
book on American colleges, enters much more deeply into the 
principles involved in a liberal education, and the methods 
adapted to it. Coming to this great subject, as he does, with a 
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knowledge, experience, and practical wisdom rarely equalled, he 
has prepared a work which may be studied to advantage by 
every intelligent man who has the best interests of society at 
heart. 


Unitarianism : Its History and Principles. By John C. Learned, 

Minister of the Church of the Unity. St. Louis. 

This is a very clear and vigorous statement of the principles of 
our faith, and the grand points of distinction between us and the 
old Calvinists. 

We have only one criticism to -make, and that is where Mr. 
Learned seems to take pride in the fact that “the children of 
Unitarians are rarely trained to be missionaries of their own or 
any other sect.” But this is perhaps only a strong way of stating 
that we are not given to obtruding our views on others, as the 
only ones necessary to salvation. 


Modern Fishers of Men among the Different Sexes, Sects, and 
Sets of Chartville Church and Community. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1879. 


This is a lively story of a young minister’s haps and mishaps, 
and those of a dashing young captain, the young minister’s friend, 
—and more the minister than the hero of the book,— among the 


mammas, maidens, and missionary ventures of a suburban village 
church. A good deal of quiet satire, general wholesome good- 
sense, the inevitable modicum of love-making, and touches of 
genuine wisdom and sound religious feeling are found in this 
brisk and sketchy little story. 

It is a lapse in art and almost in morality, though, to marry the 
innocent country cousin to the blatant fool of the story. But 
this is an original way to put the argument with the poor people 
who object to going to church because they cannot dress. like the 
rest of the congregation: “Haven’t any dresses?” said the cap- 
tain, laughing. “Well, well; now do you suppose those people 
want you to dress as well as they do? Don’t you know that 
they’d a great deal rather have poor dressing all around them, so 
as to show themselves off better by the contrast ?” 





